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The Editorial 


WHAT DO WE REMEMBER? 


AVE YOU ever tried to put down 

in order the most vivid memories 

of your life up to your twelfth or four- 

teenth year? I do not suggest an auto- 

biography, but merely a column of 

words. Here is mine for the years 
before I went to school: 


A Mother’s happy face. 

A Father in blue overalls. 

An Auntie who told stories 

An open fire. 

A brown horse. 

A red cow. 

A tiger cat. 

A bird house with bluebirds and martins. 
A plum tree in bloom. 

An enclosed garden 

An old stage coach. 

The moving shadow of a trotting horse. 
My first brother. 

A man in a black robe. 

A three-legged cane 

A ten-foot pole. 

Some peat cars. 

A swing in a barn. 

A woodworking mill. 

A hatchet of my own. 

A dentist’s office. 

A country store 

My first jack-knife. 

A little girl with yellow hair. 

A big haymow where wasps lived, 
Pictures in a big Bible. 

Two great nut trees. 

Syringa bushes in bloom. 

A rude hut. 

“The September Gale.” 
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I have no memory of learning my 
letters, although I recall a cloth book 
with pictures and letters in it. I re- 
member the colored pictures. I have 
no memory of learning to read or to use 
numbers. 


LESSONS OR TEACHERS? 


I do not recall my first day at school, 
nor the learning of anything whatever 
from a book, or from a teacher. But 
I remember vividly every line and color 
of the woman who used to set her lips 
together and pinch ears so that the red 
mark of her thumb-nail remained long 
afterwards. I recall the kind teacher 
with very large eyes, who saw every- 
thing; and the pretty one who always 
wore at her side a rattan, with one end 
tied into a handle, like a sword I 
remember one who used to blush bright 
red all over her face, and the one we 
called ‘‘crazy.”’ 


WORDS OR THINGS? 


I can recall a red hot stove, dinner 
pails on hooks, a slimy water bucket, 
a pad with an amusing collection of ink 
bottles upon it, and the little closet in 
the wainscoting where it was kept. I 
can see the flies drop down flat in the 
warm sunlight on my desk, and I can see 
them crawl, half drowned, out of my 
ink bottle and across my slate; but I 
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‘vannot recall anything else ever on my 
slate but pictures of locomotives and 
horses and pigeons. I have no memory 
of learning to write, although I recall 
distinctly an old man with a pen in his 
hand and a marble balanced on his wrist 
while he wrote. I with keen 
pleasure our code of danger signals, the 
little paper men hanging from the spit- 


recall 


ball battered ceiling, the paper dolls 
some of the girls made, and the boats 
the older boys whittled out behind their 
big geographies. I keen 
sorrow my numerous punishments, and 
the shelf in the dark closet where all our 
most prized goods and chattels reposed 
until the “last day’’; but of those things 
children are supposed to learn in school 
I can recall practically nothing. 


recall with 


WORK OR PLAY? 


My life up to twelve consisted of 
“fun!’’ We were men of the stone-age 
building forts out of those smooth “shoe 
cases”’ in the barn; we were Indians 
with our bows and arrows roaming the 
hills. We were “R. H. A. C’s” with 
bow guns, laughing and singing through 
the greenwood.' We pioneers 
exploring the wilderness, building rafts, 
bridges, cabins, fires; hunting, fishing, 


were 


cooking, eating, fighting Indians and 
Frenchmen and appropriating their 
possessions. Of course we had 


“chores’’; but the kindling wood was 
lumber for our cob houses, and to go to 
the cellar for coal was an adventure 
into the underworld. I never ascend a 
flight of cellar stairs to this day without 
hurrying for fear a demon or two will 
thrust black claws between the treads 


and grab my feet! We drove the cows 
to pasture before school and went for 
them afterwards, but they were pre- 
historic mammals that we had subdued! 
Those hours and hours spent in the 
schoolroom with books, I cannot find, 
search as I may. They have vanished 
The 


memories 


as a dream when one awaketh. 
things that remain the 
not of words but of objects, people, 


are 


personal experiences. 
THE SHADOW OR THE SUBSTANCE? 


Letters, figures, diagrams, 
maps, essays, histories, are, for adult 
minds, for philosophers, the supreme 
inventions of the human spirit, the ribs 
and planks of the ark of civilization, 
universals, pledges of immortality. To 
children they are but cobwebs spun 
across the face of things. The kite that 
flies, as a reward for making it, is to the 
boy a real good; the A that the teacher 
gives for its “excellence of workman- 
ship”’ is to him but vanity. 
adventure means growth; a poem means 
perplexity. A play is 
problem in a book 
spirit. Are not the instincts of the 
children right? ‘That is not first which 
is spiritual but that which is natural, 
and afterwards that which is spiritual.” 
What does the word “torture”’ 
you have never 
“lost” if you 
What does “love”’ 


words, 


A personal 


satisfying; a 
vexation of 


is a 


mean if 
tortured? Or 

never been lost? 
mean if you have 
The word even at its best 
is, as Bergson says, but a hoop clapped 
down over a small portion of the reality, 
it is never adequate. But suppose you 
have no reality! Clay modeling, the 


been 
have 


never loved? 


1**Robin Hood Archer Club” was the meaning of those initials, for the illustrious initiated! 


2 Our cellar stairs had no “risers.” 
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sand-table, the work bench, tableaux, 
the dramatization of plays, 
pageants, these are school devices for 
keeping children in touch a little longer 
with the things that lie beneath words 
and figures. They form a pleasant ap- 
proach to the “temple of learning,” a 
sort of colonnade through which chil- 
dren in passing may still catch glimpses 
of the sunlit world of things and of 
actual personal experiences, but within 
which they may begin to perceive some- 
thing of the architecture of the intellect. 


stories, 


“THE PLAY’S THE THING!” 


In all these activities the child has 
that ‘‘ All-of-which-l-saw-and-a-part-of 
which-I-was”’ feeling, that is the very 
food of the spirit. He becomes a vital 
factor in the life of the moment; he 
lives; he is an idealist; he sees through 
the things that are seen to the things 
that endure,—the things for which 
words are but the misfit clothing. The 
attitude of mind thus induced is of im- 
measurable value. All the world’s a 
stage, and life is the matchless drama 
of the living God. The human spirit 
is never satisfied until it realizes itself 
as taking an essential personal part in 
that play,—-needed, and loved, happy 
to be but a doorkeeper, or a voice in 
tune, or even a spot of color in the right 
place in the thrilling chorus, in sym- 
pathy with the star performers and 
rejoicing in their successes. 





LIVING IS EDUCATIONAL 


What an efficient educational force 
mere living is! Experience is ever the 
most successful teacher. All the draw- 
ing and manual training many of us had 
as children came through outdoor play 
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and indoor mischief. Building cubby 
houses under tables, huts in the woods, 
rafts for the pond; making “implements 
of war and hunting’’; whittling out min- 
iature boats, plotting and cutting their 
sails, casting their anchors in lead; con- 
structing kites, hen coops, box traps, 
bird houses; designing costumes, stage 
trappings, circuses, tick-a-licks, and all 
sorts of infernal machines;—what was 
copying from a card or a book-page a 
half-hour, Friday afternoons in school, 
compared with all that? The school is 
wise in making provision, in these days, 
for education by first-hand participation, 
activities. Such 
participation gives reality to words, fig- 
ures, and lines, and makes them use- 
ful to the inner man. When one is 
thirsty, sitting out in a shower is not 
to be compared with having a good 
drink of water. 


in wholesome social 


THE INSERTS 


The Kingfisher which appears as the 
frontispiece is not out of place in a Feb- 
ruary magazine with valentines, for 
some of the Asiatic nations wear the 
feathers of the bird as love charms! 
The bird is well drawn. 
lifelike and his expression is alert. 
While the composition of the accessories 
might be criticised, it is not too bad for 
a fourteen-year-old-boy. The coloring 
exhibits a play of hues which at a dis- 
tance gives a rather truthful gray to 
the bird’s wings and tail. The Crayon 
Investigation Contest now in progress, 
under the auspices of the American 
Crayon Company, is yielding better 
results each succeeding month. The 
readers of the ScHoo, Arts MAGAZINE 


His pose is 
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are fortunate in having these facsimile 
reproductions of the prize drawings. 
The series will include in all twenty 
plates in color. 


The Bedroom in yellows, reproduced 
by courtesy of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company of Cleveland, is a good exam- 
ple of analogous coloring for a 
having a north exposure, or for any room 
that needs “warming.’’ The selection 
of furniture, pictures, etc., is to be com- 


room 


mended. The room is not cluttered. 


It is a chamber of peace. 

Four of the tailpieces this month are 
pen drawings by James Hall with potted 
plants as motives. They show the 


decorative treatment of natural forms 
in pure line. 
are related in general value to the value 
of the type page. 
by the very sparing use of solid black 


Notice how perfectly they 
This is brought about 


in masses. 




















The Dramatization of Stories 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE WORK OF THIRD AND FOURTH GRADE 


CHILDREN 


By Jennie B. Stanton 
Teacher of Reading, Westerly, R. I. 


Note: This play, “ The Fire-God’s Return,” was recently presented at the annua! convention of the Rhode Island 


State Teachers’ Association, Providence. 


HE making of 

“little plays” 
from the material 
found in the school 
readers and language 
books is too familiar 
to need explanation. 
But the questions 


naturally arise,— 
Jennie B. Stanton 1 


What results 
should be expected from such work? 

2. How can those results be ob- 
tained? 

The following may be expected as 
results of the work :— 

Diction is improved. 

Readiness in the use of oral English 
is gained. 

Appreciation of subject matter is 
deepened. 

Material for school entertainments is 
furnished. 

Activity of children is translated into 
portrayal of character. 

Tones of children’s voices are im- 
proved. 

Ingenuity is developed. 

Zest is given to the reading. 

Imagination is trained. 

Naturalness of expression is acquired. 


Needless to add, it was most cordially received 


The Editor 


Grace of movement is developed. 

I will attempt to answer the second 
question: “How can these results be 
obtained?” by explaining how we de- 
veloped a little play in one of our fourth 
grades.! 

The dialogue and action had been 
suggested by their reading. The teach- 
er drew from the children, by questions 
what they thought should be said and 
how it should be expressed. For ex- 
ample: 


Question: What shall we name our little 
play? 

Answer: 

Answer: 
again. 

Answer: I think we might call it—‘‘The 
Fire-God’s Return.’ 

Teacher: I think that would be a very good 
name. 

Question: How would the people show that 
they were sorry when they heard Sharpeye’s 
Story? 

Answer—by Nathan: 
make a mumbling noise. 

Teacher: Come to the front of the room and 
show us what you mean. 

Nathan comes to the front of the class where 
he mumbles to himself and moves his head 
sorrowfuily from side to side. When the chil- 
dren come to that part of the play they express 
the sorrow as Nathan had suggested. 


It is all about fire. 
It tells how the people got fire 


I think they would 


1 The material was taken from “ The Early Cave-Men," by Katharine Elizabeth Dopp and is found in the chapters 
called The Council, The Way to the Fire Country, How Firekeeper Made the Skin Water-bag, Why Firekeeper Made 
a Door, The Stranger that Came Toward the Cave, The Return From the Fire Country, Strongarm Makes a Great 
Discovery, How the Cave-Men Received Strongarm, and The Thanksgiving Feast. 
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Piate I. Charts showing the geography, the animals, and the trees of the period of the play. 
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Pirate II. The trees of the period and what they yielded to man. Man's clothing and weapons 
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Teacher: I want you to let your bodies 
think. I want your bodies to show me how 
fire looks. 

Children originate a fire dance which they 
use in their rejoicing when they have found fire. 

Teacher: All write‘a hymn of praise to the 
Fire-God. 

The children work busily for about half an 
hour when they have the hymns which appear 
in the third scene. 

Teacher: What might we use to represent fire 
when Strongarm returns with a burning torch? 

Luason: I should think sparklers would 
be good. 

In a final production the sparklers were used 
quite successfully. to represent the fire. 


The charts which are here shown as 
Plates I and II were made from things 
collected by third grade pupils, who were 
reading this story at the same time that 
the fourth grade was dramatizing it. 
They represent the children’s idea of the 
geography of the country through which 
the cave-men searched for fire; the ani- 
mals and trees which surrounded them, 
the food and dishes, clothes and weapons 


which they used. These charts are a 


correlation of language, writing, spell- 
ing and geography. 
are reproduction stories suggested by 
the reading. 

The key-note of the whole work was 


The written papers 


the joy of the children, one boy saying 
one day—‘‘I never had such a good time 
in all my life before.’’ The dialogue 
of the play was never written and was 
never twice alike. Through the kind- 
ness of the stenography pupils of our 
high school, the conversation as it was 
given in one production was taken. This 
report follows: 


THE FIRE-GOD’S RETURN 
(By Whiteteeth) 


This play is taken from the book of ‘The 
Early Cave-Men”’ and we have named it “The 


ScENE 1. INTRODUCTION. 


’ 


Fire-God’s Return.”’ In this scene they hold 
a council to see if they can get fire again. I 
am dressed like one of the early cave-men. 
THE COUNCIL 
(People assembled at the mouth of the cave.) 
Firekeeper: I’ve searched in vain and can’t 
find a spark anywhere. 
Brownhair: I wonder how we will get fire. 
Blueeyes: The cave is too damp to live in 
now so we will have to camp at its mouth. 
Graybeard: There is no more fire on the hills 
anywhere. 
Sharpears: I saw a great big cave-bear last 
night. 
Firekeeper: Isaw a great big pack of hyenas 
last night and I was afraid they were coming 
in to get my child, Greyeyes. 
Brighteyes: I am going to live as the tree- 
dwellers do. 
Brownhair: So am I. 
No, let’s live in the cave and 
keep the clan together. 
Sharpears: 
arm. 


Strongarm: 
Yes, that’s what I say, Strong- 


I think we better make some 
new weapons—— 


Firekeeper: 
Strongarm: —I think we better make some 
weapons, too. 

Firekeeper: —for the animals will be coming 
back soon and we are not safe now. 

Greybeard: I’m going to finish this stone 
axe 

Blueeyes: I'm going to finish this knife. 

Strottgarm (going to one side): Greybeard, 
Swiftfoot, and Sharpeyes, come over here, I 
want to speak with you. I have not a good 
plan. Let’s hold a council 

Swiftfoot: We are going to hold a council. 

Strongarm (coming back): Swiftfoot, will 
you go to the Bison clan and tell the people to 
come to the council? Whiteteeth, will you go 
to the Spruce clan and tell all the people to 
come to the council? 

(Messengers go to the clan.) 

Firekeeper: 1 think now when the people 
come we will be able to have some plan to get 
fire. 

Blueeyes: That’s so, Firekeeper. 

(People return and all talk together.) 

Greybeard (interrupting): Listen to me. 

Many years have we lived on these hillsides. 
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Puate III. Three scenes from the rehearsal. (1) They make new weapons. They note 
the approach of a cave-bear. (2) Greybeard tells where they can find the Fire-God. (3) 
Firekeeper tells how she made a skin water bag. The men gather bark and roots for use. 
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Our fathers lived here before us and they lived 
many years without fire. They lived and they 
worked, and they waited. The Fire-God 
came among them. He gave them burning 
branches. He told them they.were his children 
and he asked them to feed him daily. We have 
always tried to obey him. We have always 
fed him daily. He has given us his protection, 
but the Water-God was angry. -Hecame in all 
his fury, he drove us from our dwellings, he 
rushed upon our Fire-God. He drove him far 
away. Now the Water-God has gone, our 
Fire-God may return. He may be near us 
now. We must search until we find him. We 
must bring him home again. 

Strongarm: Do you know where the Fire- 
God dwells? 

Graybeard; Yes; but my steps are getting 
feeble. I need the help of a strong, young man 
who will go with me on this hard, long journey. 

Sharpeyes: I will go. 

All talking together: Yes, he’s the one to go. 
He’s a brave young man. 

Firekeeper: 1 think we had better prepare 
for the journey, they will need a lot of things. 

Blueeyes: Yes, here are some sandals and 
this gourd. (Giving them to Old-Man.) 

Firekeeper: Here, take this skin water bag, 
it will be better than a gourd. 

Fleetfoot: Here, take these weapons, you 
will need many things. 

(All start.) 

Everybody: 
ing hands.) 

Greyeyes: 


Good bye! Good bye! (Wap- 
Don’t 
they disappear.) 

Tallman: I do hope that they bring back 
fire. 


forget. (All watch until 


Firekeeper: It is getting rather late, so I 
think we better put Greyeyes to bed. 
on, Greyeyes. 

(All go in cave.) 


Come 


INTRODUCTION TO SCENE 2, (by Firekeeper). 
Sharpeyes and the Old Man have gone to 
the Fire Country to find fire. Then Sharpeyes 
comes back. He tells how the Old-Man found 
fire and lost it. 
Scene Two, SHARPEYES’ RETURN. 
(People assembled at the mouth of the cave.) 
Firekeeper: It is such a long time since 
Sharpeyes and the Old-Man went away 


Fleetfoot: » Yes, they -ought to be back by 
now. 

Stoutarm; They may be dead. 
mal may have eaten the old man. 

Brownhair: Maybe. 

Tallman: I am getting quite hungry now. 
Let’s go to the hills and get some bark and 
roots. (Men go out.) 

Brighteyes: Oh Firekeeper, how did you 
make that skin water bag? 

That skin water bag? 
you know when the tree dwellers lived— 

Yellowhair: Yes. 

Firekeeper: Well, one day they were looking 
for some berries and they became very thirsty. 
You know how they used to drink by getting 
water in their hands like this? (showing). 
Well, they came across a hollow gourd. 


Some ani- 


Firekeeper: Well, 


Brighteyes: 1 know how to make a hollow 
gourd. 

Firekeeper: Of course you do, Brighteyes. 
Well then, the idea struck me of making a bag 
that would hold water. Well, when I was 
skinning a hyena I happened to think of a way. 
Instead of cutting it.down the breast line I 
cut off his head and slipped the skin off nearly 
whole. Then I scraped it and sewed up the 
sides and put on the strips of skin to carry: it 
by and had it just finished for the men to take 
with them. 

(Men rush in.) 

Sharpears: Oh, what do you think I just 
saw upon the hills? A great big cave-bear! 

Fleetfoot: Yes, and I saw a big lion. 

Blueeyes: Oh, what shall we do! He will 
be coming down and eating us all up. 

Tallman: I have got a plan. Let’s go out 
and roll up some big stones to the mouth of 
the cave and then the children will be all right. 

Fleetfoot: Yes, that’s what I say, Tallman. 
(Men go out and roll up stones.) 

Blueeyes: 1 think we had better think of a 
better plan. It will be very hard to roll these 
stones up every day. 

Let me think, (rubs her fore- 
Yes, I have a plan. If those men will 
stop rolling up those stones and get some strong 
branches and drive them into the ground, we 


Firekeeper: 
head). 


will weave in some smaller ones and make some 
kind of a door, and then roll up two or three 


big stones to hold it up. (All weave door.) 
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Piate IV. (1) Strongarm brings in fire. (2) Sharpeyes tells his story 3) The fire dance. 
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Firekeeper: Have you got it finished down 
there? 

Yellowhair: Yes. 

Firekeeper: Now, roll two or three stones 
up there. (Pause). I am _ getting rather 
hungry. You men had better go out and get 
some bark. 

(Men get bark, women get roots.) 

Fleetfoot: Oh, I hurt me. 

Firekeeper: Oh, there’s a cave-bear. (Wo- 
men kill the bear, men rush in.) 

Brownhair: “Oh, Sharpears, look, we have 
killed a cave-bear! 

Brighteyes: Oh, just look at the print of 
this bear’s tooth in my arm! 

Stoutarm: It looks just like the bear we 
saw upon the hills. 

Fleetfoot: Yes, Strongarm. It won't 
trouble us any more now. 

Brighteyes: Oh, my arm pains! (Sharpeyes 
staggers in.) 

Firekeeper: Oh! see that stranger. 

Tallman: It is none of our clan. 

Blueeyes: Look, it is Sharpeyes!! 

(Strongarm, Swiftfoot, and Fleetfoot, run out, 
pick up the stranger and bring him in. All 
gather around him. 

Brownhair: (solemnly) He left us young and 
strong, but now he is old and feeble. 

Browneyes: And is all tattered and torn. 

Sharpeyes: He seems crushed with sorrow. 

Tallman: He did not bring back fire. 

Firekeeper: I’m going to get him some 
water. 

Sharpears: Sh! he is going to sleep. 

Strongarm (softly): Fleetfoot, you go to the 
Bison Clan and tell all the people to come. 
Sharpeyes has returned. 

Firekeeper: Oh, he has opened his eyes! 

Strongarm: Swiftfoot, you go to the Spruce 
Clan and tell all the people to come. Sharp- 
eyes has returned. 

(Messengers go out.) 

Brownhair: Where’s the fire? 

Tallman: Where is the Old-Man? 

Sharpears: Do tell us your story. 


Sharpeyes: Well, we started out on a bright 
sunny morning; climbed the wooded hills and 
mountains. Then we came to a dry, rocky 
country where the Old-Man led the way. He 
knew where to find the springs where we filled 





our water bag and drank all the water we need- 
ed. Then we went on and on. Pretty soon 
we saw flames of fire in the distance. We 
hurried on and when we reached the fire coun- 
try we lighted our torches. Then we lit some 
punk and put it in our tool bags. Then we 
stayed in the Fire Country many days. By 
and by it was time to go home and our hearts 
filled with joy for we were to bring happiness 
to everybody in the wooded hills. On the 
second day the clouds grew dark and the heavy 
rain beat down upon us. This put out our 
torches, but we had lighted punk in our tool 
bags. We tried to light our torches with the 
punk, but they were too wet. We fanned and 
fanned, so we didn’t see the big-nosed Rhi- 
nocerous that was watching us behind the trees, 
until he was almost upon us. We sprang for a 
tree, but the Old-Man lost his hold and was 
trampled upon by the monster. (All groan 
and sigh.) The monster trampled off through 
the woods. (Groans.) Then I got down from 
the tree and found the Old-Man dying. 
(Groans.) I drew him to a grassy spot where 
he died. And then I covered him over with 
leaves and then I went back to the tree and 
searched for fire. I searched in vain for I 
couldn’t find a spark. (Groans.) Then I 
made up my mind that I would go back to 
the Fire Country. I turned my face towards 
the Fire Country and was chased by a pack of 
wolves that treed me fora day. When I got 
down I was most starved. 

Firekeeper (handing him some meat): Here's 
some meat. 

Sharpeyes: I had many narrow escapes 
that I do not wish to tell about. 

(Messengers return with other clans.) 

Blueeyes: We have lost one of our bravest 
hunters. 

Strongarm: And we haven’t got fire. 

(All rise and walk slowly from the platform, 
moaning and shaking their heads from side to 
side.) 

INTRODUCTION TO ScENE 3, (by Sharpears). 

This scene is where Strongarm goes and prays 
to the Fire-God. When he is through with his 
prayer he has a burning torch in his hand. He 
is filled with joy. Scene three, Strongarm 
makes a great discovery. 
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Scene 3. 


(All gathered in front of cave. Strongarm 
musing.) 

Strongarm: It doesn’t seem best to leave 
my people as they are now, and I can’t go away 
from the cave for a cave bear may come, and 
how can I get fire? (Goes over into the corner 
of the cave with a bundle of sticks. Sits down.) 


Stoutarm: Oh, look at Strongarm! He has 
gone off into the corner with a bundle of sticks. 


Blueeyes: Wherever he goes he carries the 
drill that is used for boring holes. 


Firekeeper: And he’s always mumbling to 
himself. 

Whiteteeth: 1 wonder what he mumbles for? 

Brighteyes: Strongarm seems very sad now- 
adays. 


(Strongarm rushes out of the cave with a bundle 
of sticks and a drill.) 


Whiteteeth: Oh look, he has rushed out of 
the cave! 
Swiftfoot: And nobody knows what he is 


doing or wherever he is going. 


Fleetfoot: Let’s fix our weapons. 

(Men work upon weapons; women upon 
baskets.) 

(Strongarm rushes in with burning torch.) 

All: Fire! Fire!! 


(Firekeeper builds fire; others bring twigs.) 
Browneyes: Let’s have a dance. (All join 
hands and dance around the fire.) 


Firekeeper: Let’s sit down, I am so tired. 
Browneyes: Oh Strongarm, how did you 
find fire? 


Strongarm (aside): I think I had better not 
tell them about the drill. I will just tell them 
about my prayer! 

Strongarm (to the people): -Oh, I was pray- 
ing to the Fire-God and asking him to come and 
help us, and when I got through I had a burn- 
ing torch in my hand.” 


Brighteyes: Oh, you are wonderful! 

Swiftfoot: You will always lead in our 
hunts. 

Firekeeper: We will have you for our chief. 

Blueeyes: You will be our bravest chief. 

Firekeeper: We can let our neighbors have 
fire now. Strongarm, hadn’t we better send 


some messengers to the other clans? 
Sharpears: That’s a good plan. 
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Strongarm: Fleetfoot, you go to the Bison 
Clan and tell all the people to come to the 
Thanksgiving feast. 

Firekeeper: Take a torch with you. 

Strongarm: Swiftfoot, you go to the Spruce 
Clan and tell all the people to come to the 
Thanksgiving feast. 

(Messengers leave with burning torches.) 

Firekeeper: I think you men had better 
go out hunting and get something to eat. 

(All go out except Sharpears who stays to help 
guard the cave.) 


Sharpears: Oh, look at that bear! 
Brownhair: See him sniff at the fire and run 
away. 


(Men bring in bear which they have killed. 
Women take off skin and put meat into the fire 
as the messengers return with other clans.) 

(All sit around fire.) 

Strongarm: Now that we are all quiet I will 
give some of the choicest meat to the Fire-God 
as an offering. 

Fleetfoot: See how he eats it! 

Blueeyes: He must be hungry, he has been 
away such a long time. 

Swiftfoot: Now that he has had his feast 
let’s have ours. 

(Gnaw bones. Ali eat.) 

Tallman: 
awl. 

Greyeyes: Let’s have a fire dance. 

Firekeeper: No, let’s sing praises to the Fire- 
God. 


Firekeeper (Sings): 


This bone will make a good bone 


We will sing praises to thee, dear Fire, 
We will, we will. 
I love to see thy sparkling face. 
I do, I do. 
We praise thee, we praise thee, we praise thee, 
I am so happy when you are with me. 
I am, I am. 
We shall always sing praises to you, dear Fire. 
We shall, we shall. 


Blueeyes (Sings): 

Oh, Fire-God! Oh Fire-God! 

He’s come back’ again. 

I hope, I hope it doesn’t rain. 

I am going to feed you daily, I am, I am, 
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We will always keep you with the Fire Clan, 
If we can, if we can. 
Strongarm (Sings): 


Fire-God, he has come back 


Praises to the 
again. 
The great and loving Fire-God has come back 


again. 

I love to see your flaming face that goes up 
towards the sky. 

Praises to the Fire-God whose light goes up 
on high. 


Sharpeyes (Sings:) 


The sparkling flaming Fire-God, 
Do not run away. 

Stay here 
While we work and play. 


and protect us, 


Yellowhair: Now, let’s have a fire dance. 
(Dance around fire.) 
(At close all raise hands and shout.) 
All: Praise! Praise!! Praise to the Fire-God! 
(All come forward to front of platform and 


bow to audience.) 























The Play and Its Setting 


By Madge Anderson 


Art Instructor, West Division High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The illustrations show the setting and costumes for ‘‘ A Christmas Wish,”’ which Miss Anderson wrote for the boys 


and girls to give on the last day of school before the holidays. 


each year. 


HAT 
there is in 


need 


elementary and sec- 

ondary education for 

instruction in draw- 

ing, exists 

much because of the 

intrinsic value of the 

subject as because 

Madge Anderson of the helping hand 
it can lend to every phase of education. 


not so 


In the lower grades, where practically 
all subjects are taught by the same 
teacher, nothing but the hard and fast 
requirements of a course of study can 
seriously obstruct the relation of draw- 
ing to the other subjects; but in the High 
School, where each study is taught by 
a different teacher, the difficulty in 
making each subject fit into every other 
one is more pronounced. 

We have practically solved this prob- 
lem as far as the relation between draw- 
ing and manual training is concerned,— 
solved it so successfully that many 
thinking drawing teachers have come 
to see that, in relating our course so 
closely to the field of design applied to 
industry, we have made drawing merely 
a handmaiden to manual training and 
forced into bondage an impetus which 
should above all things be free and ready 
to permeate every phase of life. As a 
matter of fact art has no more connec- 
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It is a custom of the school to give a play at that time 
The Editor. 


tion with the handicrafts than it has 
with many other activities of life, though 
it has just as much; and similarly, i 
should be in the service of the manual 
training and domestic arts classes no 
more than of other school subjects. 

But to lessen the amount of stress 
given to the industrial form of applied 
art, would be a retrogression rather than 
an advance, if it should result in placing 
the drawing course in its former position 
of an independent subject. Drawing 
should widen rather than narrow the 
field of its influence. The problem is 
to find the point of contact between 
drawing and the other High School 
studies. The work is separate, 
the courses are different in their purpose, 
the only place where they actually meet 
is in some school activity outside the 
Here the way is more 
clearly seen; and here we find that, just 
as the school paper forms a means of 
relating the artistic activities of the 
school to the literary and the business 
departments, the school play furnishes 
another connection. 


class 


class-room. 


That drawing teachers realize the 
close relationship which literature and 
art should bear to each other, is evi- 
denced by the amount of illustration 
provided in the drawing courses. But 
illustrative work is not the real solution 
of the problem of relating these two 
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subjects, for the reason that an illus- 
tration must be either a literary or an 
artistic exercise. It cannot be both at 
the same time, in the way that a piece 
of furniture can embody design and 
construction in the form. An 
illustration which tells merely what a 
literary passage has told, is an excellent 
test of whether or not pupils have a clear 
conception of what they have read; but 
it is in no sense an artistic problem, as 
it merely reproduces in one medium 
what has already been told in another. 
An illustration which really illustrates, 
that is adds light to the passage read, 
must show more than the story tells; it 
must present some idea that is suggested 
but not really stated, or it is in no sense 
a creative art problem. In so doing it 


same 


loses, not its connection, but its identity 
with the piece of literature it is supposed 


toilluminate. Undoubtedly illustration 
is an excellent medium through which 
to teach artistic principles and to 
interest boys and girls in their English 
work, but it is not the actual place 
where literature and art unite. That 
point of fusion is in the drama. 

A play is the representation of an 
idea, a story, a conflict of forces, a sit- 
uation, a crisis, a what-you-will accord- 
ing to the theories of disagreeing doctors, 
through the means of action and speak- 
ing. In real life it may take place with 
only one character; but the play in 
order to be convincing must be spoken 
by at least two people, or by as many 
more as the complications of the idea 
require. When it is merely read, noth- 
ing more is needed; but when it is 
played, it demands a place, that is a 
background. It cannot be presented 
without some kind of a setting, because 


the actors must be somewhere and the 
If the right 
setting be not provided, the wrong one 
will be present and its lack of harmony 
will be so obtrusive as to interfere seri- 
ously with the conveyance of the idea 
through the spoken word. Now the 
setting is art, and the words of the dra- 
literature. It is in the play 
that the two studies meet and become 


audience must see them. 


ma are 


one. 

The first requirement of a setting is 
that it shut out the real world, in order 
that the illusion of the play may be 
created in the minds of the audience 
with the least possible effort. For this 
purpose a background is all that is 
necessary, a curtain of green, tan or 
gray. It must, of course, be unobtrusive 
and its arrangement is a problem of 
design. But the setting can do more 
to help create the illusion of the play, 
than merely to isolate the action. It 
can tell the audience the historical time 
and the character of the place in which 
the actors speak, whether at home or 
abroad, whether we may expect rich 
or poor, noble or low life to appear with 
the entrance of the players. Thus the 
painted setting gives more efficient aid 
to the literary side of the play and 
creates a more pronounced artistic side 
than a mere background can provide. 

Painting scenery is a simple High 
School problem; it is, of course, attended 
by much hard labor; but when once the 
mechanics of scene painting have been 
explained, it can be done by the boys 
and girls, with a little advice and en- 
couragement. Permanent scenery 
which must be shifted frequently, should 
be painted on canvas; temporary set- 
tings can be made of painter’s muslin, 
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a cheap, sized cloth, which will stand a 
moderate amount of handling. If no 
change of scene is needed, manilla paper 
makes a satisfactory ground. For paint- 
ing scenery, common calcimine is the 
best material, though school water 
colors or chalks may sometimes be used. 
Whatever the medium, it must be 
opaque and free from gloss, in order 
properly to reflect the lights. 


Piate I. Sketch showing the construction of scenery 
in panels. The panels may be hinged together, but 
when it is desirable to shift the positions of the panels, 
the method of roping shown in the sketch may be found 
convenient, 


For the walls of an interior scene, the 
canvas should be stretched on pine 
frames which are tall enough so that 
their tops will not be seen below the 
drops, and narrow enough to be carried 
off the stage. Doors and windows may 
be built in the panels when desired. 
The pieces do not need to be braced to 
the floor; they will stand when they are 
roped together, because they are set at 
angles to each other. The part of the 
stage which the setting encloses should 
be narrower at the back than at the 
front, and panels of the scenery should 
cut off the back corners, in order that 
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every part of the stage may be seen from 
any part of the auditorium. If at the 
back and top of each panel, half of a 
strap hinge is screwed at one side, and 
a screw eye, holding a strong rope, is 
fastened at the other side at the same 
height as the hinge on the next panel; 
the rope on one piece can be thrown from 
below so that it will catch in the hinge 
of the adjacent piece, and can then be 
fastened to hooks on both pieces of the 
scenery, lower down where it is within 
reach. It takes a little practise to learn 
to throw the rope quickly and success- 
fully. The strap hinge is preferable to 
a cleat and the screw eye and hooks 
should be placed flat to the canvas, 
because a projecting screw or cleat 
might tear the canvas of the next panel 
when the scenery is packed. 

The. arrangement of the pieces in a 


landscape setting is illustrated by the 
picture which shows the miniature stage 


set for “The Midsummer 
Dream.” 

No other activity in school life pro- 
vides such an opportunity for making 
a practical application of color and 
perspective on a large scale as the paint- 
ing of real scenery for a play. The 
perspective problem in scenic painting 
is very different from the one presented 
by the mere representation of appear- 
ances on the flat surface of a drawing. 
There are actually three dimensions 
in the setting, but it is sometimes desir- 
able to increase the apparent length of 
one of them. As the illusion must be 
effected so that it will appear to be true 
from any position in the audience, the 
usual methods of perspective drawing 
will not serve the purpose. The setting 
in the first act of “Quality Street,” 


Night’s 
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shows a room with a large window at 
the back of the stage, through which 
are seen the front yard, the fence, and the 
houses on the opposite side of the street. 
The characters room 
from out of doors are seen passing the 
window before they come in at the door. 
By painting the lawn, fence and window 
on the same surface, cutting out the 
canvas around the pickets of the fence 
and the sash, and representing the 
houses painted on the back drop, which 
are seen through the window, as small 
and indistinct, we need leave between 
the window and the back drop only 
enough space for the actors to pass 
through on their way to the entrance, 
yet we have increased the apparent 
depth of the stage the entire width of 
the lawn and the street. 

Sometimes an illusion can be created 
on the stage by means of relative sizes. 
In Miss Adams’ production of ‘‘Chan- 
tecler,”’ 
simply 


who enter the 


this sort of problem is solved 


and beautifully. The scene 


shows the corner of a farmyard, peopled 
with the customary barnyard fowls. 
As these creatures must talk and act, 
they are portrayed by human beings. 
The costuming alone would make them 
look like real creatures of the farm, if 


the great size of human beings in com- 
parison to the actual size of the fowls 
did not prevent the illusion being per- 
fect. But by means of the setting, 
which is painted in perfect proportion, 
showing the hen house, the wheelbarrow, 
the old chair—even the distant hay 
stack in the background—as many times 

Piate II (opposite). 1 


and built by Kenneth Conant 
stage set for ‘The Midsummer Night's Dream.’” 


“The arrangement of the pieces in a landscape setting.” 
The scenery was constructed and painted by Armin Hansen. 2 
This play is read in the Freshman English course 


greater than they are in reality, as the 
human beings are larger than the char- 
acters they represent, the audience is 
completely deceived and the stage seems 
very small,—just a little corner of a 
farmyard busy with the life of the crea- 
tures whose world it represents. 

For the study of color, the stage fur- 
nishes an excellent medium. So much 
of our class work deals with pigments, 
that we are apt to forget that color is 
not paint but light. When a boy has 
painted a blue sky and finds that on 
the stage its color appears to be a dirty 
white, unless the light which is thrown 
upon it contains blue as one of its ele- 
ments, he needs no further warning of 
the danger of muggy color that lurks in 
the constant mixing of paints. A 
knowledge of color without an under- 
standing of the light theory is knowledge 
of only half the subject. Here is an 
opportunity to make a practical con- 
nection between the drawing course and 
the High School course in physics. 

Just as the background is the key 
to the play, so the costume is the setting 
for the character. Before the player 
has spoken a word, we know by his 
clothing something of the man’s age 
and of his condition in life. The design 
of costumes is a wellknown class -prob- 
lem. We design the costumes of our 
own country and the present day in our 
correlation with the domestic arts; but 
when we plan costumes for a play, we 
not only teach the principles of design 
but we make a live connection between 
the lesson in drawing and the lessons of 
The stage was designed 


“The miniature 
The puppet 


characters for this scene, which shows the quarrel between Oberon and Titania, were designed and made by Marian 


Somers and Bertha Harris. 
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history and geography. And, undoubt- 
edly, a knowledge of the styles of the 
past will tend to clarify our understand- 
ing of the present modes. 

Of course reality of scenic painting, 
historical electrical 
effect must 
precedence of the artistic demands of 
the setting. would be 
better than historicai which 
interfered with the beauty or the idea 
of the play. Always the problem of 
the setting, the costumes, the grouping 
of the characters, and the lights, is one 
of harmony and centralization of ideas; 
always it is an artistic problem. While 
there are in every school, some boys 
and girls who can draw well enough to 
paint scenery, some who can plan the 
electrical effects, and some who can 
make the costumes, yet the advice of 
the drawing teacher is needed to insure 
that the combination of their efforts 
will produce artistic unity. Otherwise 
the pupils will not see why they should 
not paint conspicuous shadows in the 
scenery, or make the costumes of the 
unimportant characters more gorgeous 
than those of the chief actors, or make 
the firelight flicker too realistically. 
In creating a scenic illusion it is always 
a temptation to make the setting so real 
that it overtops the suggestion of the 


correctness, and 


never be allowed to take 


Anachronisms 
accuracy 


acting and interferes with the play. 
The setting should always be a back- 
always 
If it be not 


ground, always unobtrusive, 
subordinate to the action. 
so, the connection between art and 
literature is lost, for though the play 
may be literature, the setting is not art. 

But what of that magic efflorescence 
in the fourth act of “The Blue Bird,” 


when the midnight terror of the grave- 


yard vanishes before a resurrection of 
lilies and light, and Tyltyl exclaims in 

Is this not 
morning of 


joy, “There are no dead!”’ 
art? Or that 
“Chantecler,”’ cock 
and the little the 
villages become slowly visible in faint 


glorious 
the 
houses in 


when crows 


distant 


blue, then green, and gold, until the 

whole valley lies revealed in the beauty 

of the morning light; is this not art? 
Certainly it is. But 


as these, the setting ceases to be a 


in scenes such 


becomes, as it were, a 
What we actu- 
ally witness in “‘Chantecler,”’ 
Chantecler 


setting and 
character in the play. 
is a dia- 
and the 


logue between 


scenery, something like this: Chante- 
cler crows and the setting says in the 
language of color and light, “I am 
gently touched with the first rays of 
the dawn!” 
and the setting says, 


Chantecler crows again 
“I glow, 1 am 
clothed with light, I am become beau- 
tiful at the 1” 
Meanwhile the pheasant hen adds to 
the effect of the scene by announcing 


voice of my master 


each glorious change of color in words 
which call the attention of the audience 
to the fact that the setting has stepped 
forward and become an actor in the 
play. 

At the 


“Ulysses, ”’ 


end of Stephen Phillips’ 
after we have witnessed the 
return of Ulysses and his recognition, 
“the fire on the hearth, which has burnt 
low throughout this scene, leaps up 
into sudden brightness.”’ Now in Ho- 
meric times the hearth fire was the sym- 
bol of the purity of the home; and when 
the fire, which during the outrageous 
visitation of the suitors, has burned low 
as with difficulty, suddenly flames into 
brightness at the restoration of Ulysses, 
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Pirate III. Back view of the Miniature Stage, showing (A) Controller to raise and lower curtain. (B) Switch- 
board. (C) Top Lights. (D) Foot Lights. (E) Side lights. (F). Movable light for the back of moon, fire-place, 
or sunset. C and F are the same size as the other lights, though in the photograph they seem larger. The sise of 
the stage exclusive of the switchboard, is 19 inches by 15 inches by 17 inches 


it is really pronouncing the epilogue. Often certain characters in a play are 
It has become an actor in the play just introduced merely as an aid to the scen- 
as surely as the minstrel was previously ery. The crowds in street scenes, the 


part of the setting when he sang, servants in a rich home, are in reality 
“Tt is o’er, the bitter strife. only part of the setting. We have seen 
At last the father cometh to the son, in “‘ Ulysses,’’ how the minstrel and his 
And the husband to the wife!”’ song are used to create the idea which 
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the setting properly effects. At times 
the lines of the play produce the same 
result, as in that scene where Ulysses 
has reached the dim Cimmerian land, 
he exclaims, 

“A dark land and a barren! 

A grassless, fruitless, unsustaining 

shore!” 


tell the audience the situation of the 
play; it can establish the mood of the 
scene which it is to enhance. Let us 
take for example the scenery and cos- 
tumes of the school play, “A Christmas 


Wish,” 


trations. 


which are shown in the illus- 
The rising curtain discloses 
a room, which we take, by the arrange- 

















Piate IV 
tankards to be the public room of an inn.”’ 
sized panels inconspicuous 


“The rising curtain discloses a room, which we take by the position of the furniture and by the 
The painted wainscoting makes the division of the scenery into convenient 
The back of the enclosed stage should be narrower than the front, and on the school 


stage where the curtain shows after it is drawn, the color of the curtain must be considered in planning the setting. 


(1) “The maids rush on the stage 


If this remark is not strictly part of 
the setting, it certainly serves the same 
purpose in its effect on the minds of the 
audience. 

Now with the that the 
painted scenery may become a charac- 


realization 


ter in the play, and the characters or 
their speech may become part of the 
setting, we see how close is the relation- 
ship between art and literature, when 


they meet in the form of the drama. 


The setting can do more than merely 


(2) “Then in come the landlord and his boots.”” (3) ‘When the mummers 
have entered and we have seen their ridiculous costumes.”"’ 


ment of the furniture and the tankards, 
to be the public roe It is 
evidently in the oiden time, and we 


of an inn. 


know by the carol, “God rest ye, merry 
gentlemen,’ which we hear sung outside 
the that we merry 
England and that it is Christmas. Of 
course the programme can furnish this 


window, are in 


information, but, read in the conditions 
that precede the rising of the curtain 
in a crowded room, the printed state- 
ment does not appeal to the emotions 
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as do the pictured scene and the song. 
And when the maids rush on the stage 
crying, ‘The mummers, the mummers!” 
we have that pleasant sensation that 
comes from thinking we were clever 
enough to know it all the time, although 
these lines in the play were written pure- 
ly and simply ,to tell us that it is Christ- 
mas in old England. Then in come the 
landlord and the boots. Ah, it is an 


We were right about that too. 
When the mummers have entered and 


inn! 


we have seen their ridiculous costumes, 
our minds are ready for all the Christ- 
mas merriment which follows in the 
action. 

But when the lad, Henry, enters, the 
He is plainly out of key 
with the place and the people. We 
know by his face and by the richness 


mood changes. 


of his dress that he does not belong here; 
our appreciation of the lack of harmony 
begins through the effect of his appear- 
ance long before his words create it. 
Now the next character to’enter will 
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be the Christmas Spirit. Plainly she 
cannot come into a room brightly lighted 
and filled with merry-making country- 
folks, if anybody in the audience is to 
believe in her reality,—especially in a 
High School audience. Therefore we 
will remove the inmates of the inn and 
the mummers to the Kitchen, let them 
take the candles with them, and leave 
the room in firelight, as it is always dusk 
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in dreams. After an interval of song 
and soliloquy, she may enter, for we are 
ready with the mood. 

When the Christmas Spirit comes in 
at the door, we know by her costume 
that she is not a spirit in the sense of 
being a ghost; she is the living emotion 


(4) “The late Henry.”’ 


that breathes in the hearts of men at 
Christmas time, for she is dressed, not 
in “spiritual white or blue, but,in dull 
green, soft red, and russet. She is 
human and kind; yet she is supernatu- 
ral, for the holly-wreathed torch she 
carries, causes a radiance around her 
head, like the: halo of a pictured saint 
Later on the dialogue will tell us all 
about her, but the costume has prepared 
our sympathy before the lines are 
spoken. Now we can go with Henry 


(5) ‘“*The Christmas spirit comes in at the door."" (6) 


and the Spirit of Christmas out into the 
snow and the cold, to see the home of 
the little children, where there is no 
Christmas spirit; and we will feel no 
unreality in the situation, for our mood 
has been prepared, and prepared almost 
entirely by other means than the speech- 


| 

















“ The little children.’ 


es of the actors. So important is the 
part the setting plays. 

But Shakespeare had no scenery; yet 
he was the greatest of all playwrights. 
Is then the artistic side of the play so 
vital? And almost all the study of the 
drama in the English classes, is the 
study of his works. How can we make 
a connection between drawing and 
literature through the drama, if the 
plays we must study were written to be 
acted without scenery? It is true that 
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Shakespeare had no scenery; but he had 
a setting most magnificent. As there 
were no scenic painters to make back- 
grounds great enough for his plays, he 
built them himself of a material no other 
than he could use so well, of humanity 
itself. And instead of painted scenery, 
we have in all his plays, settings made 
of people, like the mob in “Julius 
Caesar,”’ the throngs of citizens, the 
soldiers, the courtiers, the lords and 
attendants in ‘Hamlet’; characters 
used simply as foils to other characters; 
plots as underplot, to the main story; 
rustic love affairs, the better to empha- 
size the refinement of the chief love 
tales; a mass of living, breathing back- 
grounds before which the main plays 
are played 

Then to make his setting more vivid, 
he added lines, which we find at the 
beginning of scenes like this, in “The 
Merchant of Venice.” “The moon shines 
bright; in such a night as this”; or in 
‘““Macbeth,”’ where we are introduced 
to the weather, which affects the mood 
of the scene, by the incantation of the 
witches, 

“When shall we three meet again, 

In thunder, lightning or in rain?” 


or by the simple comment, “So foul and 
fair a day I have not seen.”” When the 
trusting Duncan has come to the door 
of Macbeth’s home, he says: 
“This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses.” 

And in that night, dark for the murder 
of Duncan, we hear: 

“How goes the night, boy?” 

“The moon is down; I have not heard 
the clock.” 
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“ And it goes down at twelve.” 
There’s husbandry in heaven, their 
candles are all out.” 


Then on the sickening morning after 
the murder, the old man says: 


“Three score and ten I can remember 
well; 
Within the volume of which time I have 


seen 

Hours dreadful and things strange, but 
this sore night 

Hath trifled former knowings.”’ 


And when the Thane of Ross answers, 
“‘ Ah, good father, thou seest the heavens 
as troubled with man’s acts,”’ its effect 
is very like “‘ Nor heaven, nor earth have 
been at peace to-night:” in Julius 
Caesar. 

All of these passages are to be found 
at the beginning of scenes; all were 
evidently written by the master to take 
the place of a setting. Then with that 
consummate art that conceals art, he 
placed these descriptive lines in the 
speeches of the chief actors as well as 
in the parts assigned to the background, 
and at times moved forward characters 
from his setting to take‘prominent part 
in the drama, until he had woven from 
these various elements, the complete 
and beautiful fabric of the play. 

When characters and lines were not 
sufficient means to create a mood, he 
resorted to songs. So he placed in 
“Twelfth Night,” the song: 


“Come away! come away, Death! 
And in sad cypress let me be laid; 
Fly away! fly away, breath! 

I am slain by a fair cruel maid,” 


to tell us——nay to make us feel—that 
the Duke who finds such bitter satis- 
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the the 
unrequited love. 


In ‘“‘As You Like 


has made perfect use 


faction in song, is 
It,’’ Shakespeare 
of the song as a 
means of creating the moods of the play. 
At the beginning when we are informed 
that this is a wood and that there are 
people who chose there to live, Amiens 
sings, 

“Under the greenwood tree, 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And turn his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird’s throat,’”’ 
Duke and 
his followers are at table, we are made 


Later when the banished 


to feel that they have lost faith in man- 
kind by the singing, 
‘*Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude,”’ 
a song breathing in 
bitterness at wrongs endured and of the 
faithlessness of 


every word, of 


false friends. And in 
the end of the play, when faith in hu- 
manity is once more restored, the song 
has changed to, ! 
“It was a lover and his lass, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino.”’ 


It is because of such passages as these 


that Shakespeare needs no scenery. 


If the Elizabethan age had been as 
replete with painting as it was with the 
drama and the lyric, there is no doubt 
the plays of Shakespeare would have 
been very different in their construction; 
but as the times were, he took the ma- 
terials at hand, and writing for a real 
theater and for the real people of his 
time, he shaped his work exactly to its 
purpose, and in so doing created what 
for all times and for all peoples, will be 
great. 


victim of 


But though in Shakespeare’s plays, 


there and lines 


which are undoubtedly settings, still 


are many characters 
their workmanship is literary and their 


What 


it is 


study is the study of literature. 
Just this: 
only through understanding the require- 


has art to do with it? 


ments and the art of setting a play that 
one learns to appreciate the wonders 
Shakespeare accomplished in his set- 
tings; and not until it is clearly under- 
stood what parts of his plays are merely 
setting and what are play itself, can 
one ever appreciate the movement of 
dramas. Without this 
knowledge, reading the plays makes 


Shakespeare's 


them seem most complicated; and wit- 
nessing the 
setting characters are forced out of 


their performance when 


place by elaborate scenery, makes them 
But when once 
the relationship between setting and 


still more confusing. 


play is established, how simple they 
become! Then, and then only, is 
“The Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
seen as a sweet and simple tale of 
tyranny and true love, enacted before 
the shifting backgrounds of royalty, 
whose love story runs smoothly, of a 
tragic love affair, made joyous by the 
clownishness of rustic players, and of 
a lovers’ quarrel between the rulers of 
the band of fairies, who often advance 
the indistinctness of the back- 
ground into the foreground of the ac- 
tion, and again retire into the dimness 
of the moonlit wood,—a fitting set- 
ting to the daintiness of the love tale. 
Here is the opportunity for the draw- 
ing course to offer service to the lit- 
erature class as great as any that it 
owes to manual training, and in return 
to add new life to itself by means of 


from 
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a practical and beautiful form of ap- 
plied art. 

But in other ways than its direct 
bearing on the school curriculum, the 
play is an educational force of which 
the should make the most. 
Indeed it is strange that it has not been 
so used all these ages, that the English 


schools 


drama, which owes its beginning to 
religion and morality should ever have 
been allowed to lose its teaching power. 
The very nature of the drama is such 
that it must teach when it is truly 
dramatic. The situation is 
a conflict of forces, sometimes between 


dramatic 


two persons or two factions, sometimes 

and then at its strongest—within one 
human soul. Of course in real life a 
soul torn between evil 
but in the drama the forces 
must be opposite. 


can be two 
powers, 


Evil tendencies may 


pull in different directions, but upon the 
battle ground of the soul their influence 


the same direction—downward. 
So the drama demands that the warring 


forces be good and bad in order that 


is in 


they may produce a struggle. Such a con- 
flict can result only in teaching. If the 
evil force wins, it teaches through the ca- 
tastrophe; if the good conquers, it teach- 
es through its triumph; always it teaches. 
“The play’s the thing wherein [’ll catch 
the conscience,’’ was truly spoken. 

We pay tribute to the power of the 
drama, when we talk of bringing the 
moving picture into the school room. 
Yet there is no moving picture made 
that could compete with a well acted 
play, if the play could be seen for the 
money. Out in the real world 
the drama is once more coming into its 
own as a great uplifting power, and that 
force which long ago was preaching 
in the miracle and morality plays, is 
now teaching with tremendous effect 
Surely we need it in the school. 


same 























Vitalizing Words and Pictures 


A RECORD OF THE HAPPY EXPERIEN( 


By 


Elizabeth 


ES OF SOME FIFTH GRADE CHILDREN 


Bird Small 


Stale Normal School, B iffalo, Ne hi Y orl 


Dramatization no longer stands 


Grade teachers now recognize its value 


at the classroom door begging a place on the program. 
It is in answer to demands for direct help that this 


description of a simple dramatization given by a fifth grade is offered to teachers who without 


gift or special training want to make a beginning. 


Grateful acknowledgments are made for the help and ir 


Bates; Festivals and Plays, Percival Chubb; Heraldry f 


HE 


“How Arthur Was Chosen King,’ 


dramatization, a pantomine, 
given on the school campus as a part 
of the May Day exercises, was the cul- 
mination of many simple dramatiza- 
It 


was out of these lessons there grew the 


tions of the daily reading lessons. 


desire and decision to make a play from 
one of the King Arthur stories. 
The trial of the sword was the theme 
because of its dramatic possi- 
Mary MacLeod’s adaptation 


chosen 
bilities. 
of the 
was but one copy in the class, was read 
The 


events, which because of the changes of 


Malory stories, of which there 
and the usable dialogue noted. 


scene and time could not be played as 
possible 
The 


story 


and 
changes suggested by the children. 
large sections which the 
naturally fell were considered acts; and 
the points that made the acts were 
organized the introduction, 
explaining the situation; the 
sequence of events leading into third 
the problem to be settled. The dia- 
logue was lifted bodily from the text 
and indirect discourse changed to direct 


related, were discussed 


into 


first 


as: 


second 


discourse. Where speeches had to be 


yr Crafts 


spiration derived from Pageants and Pageantry, E. W. 
1 and Designers, W. H. St. John Hope. 

invented the children played out the 
action to get the motif for the speech 
that fitted the situation. 
speeches were discussed, criticised, and 


The invented 


when amended, copied into a notebook. 
The mere getting of the verbatim copy 
After a few 
trials the copying by the class was 
the the 
teacher at the dictation of the children 
proved more feasible 


was a puzzling detail. 


abandoned as copying by 


The working up of the speeches af- 
forded opportunity for applying the 
requisite standards of the paragraph 
which the had 
taught; and the children worked with 


grade already been 
an intensive energy of specific purpose 
too frequently absent from their obedi- 
of the traditional 
One speech of consider- 


ent performance 
school tasks. 
able length which in spite of corrections 
work out 
satisfactorily had to be left unfinished. 


and amendments would not 


At the close of the lesson, after several 
succeeding speeches had been composed, 
a seemingly inattentive child said, ‘I’ve 
been thinking about that other speech. 
Wouldn’t it make it right to introduce 
The 


it with, ‘Sir, I will tell thee all’?” 
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Pirate I 


suggestion was applied and the addition 
of the topic sentence gave the paragraph 
purpose and unity, the lack of which 
had been its serious fault. 

When the play was about two-thirds 
finished it became apparent that the 
slow half of the class was not equal to 
the mental pace set by the more in- 
spired leaders, and the play was with- 
drawn from the general class work. 
But there is in every class a goodly 
margin of initiative, ability and talent 
not utilized by the class-room industries. 
It was through the use of this margin 
two or three times after school that the 
play was brought 
conclusion. 


to a_ satisfactory 


The play was adapted to pantomine 
purposes and, when every child in the 
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“The Trial of the Sword was the theme chos ‘n, because of 


its dramatic possibilities.” 


class had been given a part, the working 
out of the and the 
details of stage business were begun. 


dramatic action 
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of design were diligently 
the properties were made by the children.”’ 


Pirate II “Pictures and books 


searched All 
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The interpretations of the young play- 
ers were purged in the fire of class criti- 
cism. For example: 

“He wasn’t Merlin,’”’ was the criti- 
cism of the first attempts of Merlin who 
had been given his part that he might 
develop the poise, imagination and self- 
expression he lacked. ‘He was just 
what he is—a fifth grade boy. Merlin 
ought to do like this,” and the little 
critic put his suggestion into action. 

“T don’t think he ought to walk like 
that,”’ interposed critic number two, 
“he ought to back off, waving his wand 
all the time. It makes you feel the 
spell longer.’”’ 

Thus through criticism and sugges- 
tion the peaceful imagination of Merlin 
was sufficiently disturbed so that he 
emerged as a convincing portrayer of 
that beloved master of the Black Art. 

“T just felt all the time that I was an 
Archbishop,”’ said the Archbishop in 
answer to a compliment paid to his 
dignified performance. And the king 
was overheard to muse, “Now I know 
how the king feels when they put the 
crown on his head.” 

Simplicity was one of the fundamental 
ideas in planning the costumes; and 
every one of the thirty-nine was cut 
from a single pattern, the kimono tunic. 
The knight’s costumes of gray. cambric, 
with close-fitting helmets of cover 
paper, and gay crepe paper plumes were 
effective and inexpensive. Cheese cloth 
was the fabric in which ladies were richly 
bedight; and, with the aid of school 
paints and steam heat, discarded hat 
flowers were called to a new life of beau- 
ty and usefulness to crown the loveliness 
of damsels and court dames. 

The properties were made by the 


children. Pictures and books of designs 
were diligently searched and each child 
made a drawing of the idea he wanted 
to work out in crown, mitre, shield or 
The Archbishop copied a 
drawing of a mitre from a book, chose 
the ornament for it from a picture of 
a Cathedral window, cut the material 
from the pattern given him and pasted 
the parts together. So from the first 
drawing to the finished article the mitre 
was the product of his own mind and 


banner. 


hand. The crown was a similar ex- 
pression of a child’s constructive 
thought. The magic sword was hacked 


from a lath by a scout hatchet. The 
anvil into which it was thrust was man- 
ufactured from a soapbox, cardboard 
and black cambric by the boy whose 
hand products are truer indices of his 
mental experiences than his limited 
speech. The lettering and spacing of 
the legend inscribed upon the anvil is 
a record of the combined judgment of 
the sword and anvil makers. Making 
trumpets from mailing tubes, funnels 
and gold paper, and designing and mak- 
ing the banners that fluttered from 
them, was the joyous experience of the 
heralds who used them to summon the 
barony of England. Laths, the jack- 
knife and silver bronze combined to 
make swords which when tempered in 
the ardent imaginations of the knights 
who made and bore them turned to 
veritable Damascene blades. 

The motifs used for the banners, 
shields and posters were gleaned from 
pictures, book covers and even adver- 
tisements. The pleasant discovery was 
made that the aims of fifth grade pencil 
drawing such as use of medium, the 
placing and the study of line and pro- 
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Piate III. “I just felt all the time that I was an archbishop.’ 


“Now I know how the king feels when they put a crown on his head.” 
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portion can be as efficiently accom- 
plished through the study of the ram- 
pant lion as through the study of that 
popular perennial the lemon, glass and 
straw combination. After possible di- 
visions of spaces and the use of bars to 
break spaces had been considered, large 
outlines of shields were drawn on the 
blackboard and in these the children 
made rough sketches of their designs. 
The subsequent criticism of one an- 
other’s efforts helped the young crafts- 
men to find deeper satisfaction in order- 
ly simplicity than in ornate confusion. 
A free cutting of a shield from ordinary 
size drawing paper and in which the 
corrected design was sketched made the 
working drawing from which the final 
shield was made. The same principles 
were applied in the making of banners 
and posters, the printing on the posters 
giving exercise in lettering. 

The activity ended with an applica- 
tion of the letter writing lessons. Every 
child wrote a note of thanks to some- 
one who had contributed either sug- 
gestions or material to the pantomine. 
These notes were real notes, on real 
note paper to real people. And the 
child had the genuine satisfaction of 
knowing that his act of courtesy was 
to escape the insinuating vigilance - of 
the corrective blue pencil; for his note 
was regarded as a private and personal 
message from the writer to the recipient. 

Was it worth while? The entire 


class combined in a single co-operative 
effort in which leader and laggard had 
equal opportunities to use abilities fre- 
quently not called into action by the 
demands of the school program. The 
little girl, to whom arithmetic meant a 
mental upheaval, fashioned wreaths and 





gold chains which showed traces of 
beauty that come from dextrous fingers. 
The boy with a contented indifference 
to the vegetation of the remote places 
of the earth featured in geography, not 
only suggested some of the subtle touch- 
es in the dramatic action, but also 
worked out a bit of stage business that 
had baffled the teacher. The experience 
of putting joyous labor into products 
which were not to be used by the makers 
was an ethical and social value resulting 
to several of the children. The boy 
blest with a constructive imagination 
wrought a crown for the king who had 
been endowed with other talents. Girls 
made shields from working drawings 
of a few knights who could not come 
after school to make their own. 
Furthermore the enterprise gave pur- 
pose and zest to many phases of the 
classwork. The Abbey pictures hang- 
ing in the room had awakened an appre- 
ciative interest; but they became 
charged with vital significance when 


- they were studied minutely for the 


posture of the kneeling knights to be 
used in the knighting scene. 

In short this class industry perme- 
ated all planes of the child’s develop- 
ment. It fostered social attitudes that 
in maturity function in civic endeavor. 
It generated a specific purpose that 
vitalized the formal class work. It 
served as a genuine motivation that 
transmuted willing passivity into active 
desire and brought into the school 
experience of the child the abundant 
satisfaction of purposeful labor. 

‘‘ Serviendum letandum, says the brave 
motto. To serve, one cannot avoid 
that; but to serve with blitheness, that 
is the secret.” 
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An Eskimo Village 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON THE 
USE OF THE SAND-TABLE AND ITS ACCESSORIES 


By Amelia B. Sprague 


State Normal School, Buffalo, New York 


An eminent scientist has said, ‘The more mobile the extremities of an animal are, the more 
intelligent it is. Among birds the parrot is the most intelligent because it makes most use of 
its legs, beak, and tongue. Among animals the elephant is the most intelligent because he uses 
his trunk as a hand.” ‘Teachers of subnormal children have been able to awaken the minds of 
idiots by training their hands. May not the hand then be considered an organ of perception? 
In the training of the hand it is the teacher’s problem to plan lessons relating to the various in- 
terests that form the concrete life of the world, choosing those that have most educative value. 
It is hoped that the descriptions of various sandtable projects will encourage progressive 
teachers in different parts of the country to plan original work to stimulate their own classes.’ 
a | “TEACHERS who polar bears, walruses and_ icebergs. 
have never Things of less importance may be added 
| done sand-table as the children learn of them and sug- 

work would be wise’ gest them. 

to start with the Es- The igloo can be made of an inverted 

kimo village. As bowl covered with cotton or, if time 


eve rything is covered permits, the building of the igloo may 





with cotton in this be a fine class exercise. On the piece 

—_ comparatively sim- of paper or cardboard used to protect 

Amelia B. Sprague ple scene, it could the desk during moc ling lessons, draw, 
be made on an ordinary tabl or box or have the children draw an oblong 


top without any sand. The materials about one-half inch by one inch. Give 


1eeded are clay, cotton batting, water each pupil a piece of clay the Siz of a 
colors, “‘diamond dust’”’ and an old small apple. From this stock he should 
brown kid glove* (Plate I). take a piece—size shown by the teacher 

The objects arranged for, as shown in to make a block of snow, patting it on 


the plan, Plate II, should be an igloo, the paper until it fits the rectangle. 


sale . : : . 
eskimo, dogs, sledges, kiaks, seals, Monitors may take the best blocks to 

1 While the sand-table is used more generally in the primary grades, it is fully as valuable in the grammar school, 
if the teacher is wise in the selection of subjects that would be clarified by concrete illustration. In all of the work 


ingenuity in the use ol easily obtained materials is a vast aid 
2 An old table m iy be converted into a sand-table by nailing to the top, sides about five inches high As the sand 
ust be damp enough to pack well, the table should be lined with some material that will keep the dampness from 
the wood. Zinc is best but oilcloth is a good temporary substitute. if the corners are folded in and not cut. Whatever 
material is used should be turned over the top edge of the sides and tacked down. It is well to paint the bottom green 


} 


or blue to represent water if large surfaces will be needed in geographical sand maps. For smaller bodies, such as lakes 
or ponds, colored paper under glass is more effective 
Secure clean, sifted sand and fill the table about half way up the sides. The sand should be deep enough to hold 


upright trees and other objects that may be stuck into it. If glass is used to represent water, push the sand to one 
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Puate [. “Teachers who have never done sand-table work would be wise to start with the Eskimo 


the teacher who builds the igloo before finished must, of course, be hemispherical. 


the children. On a piece of the card- <A word of caution is necessary in regard 


board draw a circle as a guide for the to the consistency of the clay. The 
first row of snow blocks. A space must snow blocks must be solidly welded to- 
be left for the door which is soon closed gether, as the teacher builds the walls, 
at the top as each successive narrowing or the igloo will fall apart when the clay 
row of blocks is added. The igloo when dries and shrinks. If the clay is some- 
what hard—and little hot hands soon 





Pe - ’ #0 

° men WwW. dry clay that was in good condition at 

Qr “e-), the beginning of the lesson—a touch of 
Sign if) water between the rows of blocks will 

er bergs oO help. On the other hand, if the clay is 
land too wet the top will fall in unless sup- 
ported by something (a bunch of paper 
for example) from the inside. When the 
igloo is dry, paint it with whiting, and, 
without lifting it from the cardboard, 


— 

o - 
- 

ae sledge * dogs 











Pirate II. Plan of the Eskimo village. In planning any i E> va 
sand-table the general arrangement is of first importance carefully place it In the position planned 


side and place the glass with green or blue paper under it on the smooth bottom of the table. Then shape the edges 
of the shore, and pack solidly 

In planning any sand table the general arrangement is of first importance, for example; the division of the land 
and water and the placing of the main buildings or objects. Draw the plan very simply and make a list of the neces- 
sary objects in the order of their importance. (See Plate I.) 

In the primary grades it is usuai!y necessary for the teacher to arrange the general shape of the sand but the children 
can pat it smooth and learn through their fingers that, for instance, land slopes down to the water. Whenever possible 
the objects used should be made during class periods. As an incentive for careful work the best ones should be selected 
to put in the sand picture. 
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Prats III. Two of the sand animals. “The seal is the 
easiest animal to model, therefore begin with him.” 


for it. A thin layer of cotton should 
then be spread over the entire surface 
of the sand and drawn up close to the 
igloo over the cardboard foundation. 
Pictures or large simple blackboard 
drawings will help the children to see 
and understand the shapes of the Eski- 
mos and animals and to model them with 
intelligence. As a seal has no legs it is 
the easiest animal to model, therefore 
it is best to begin with the seal, (Plate 
II11), although the Eskimo man is more 
important. 


A small cylinder shaped 


into a head at one end and flattened 
into a tail at the other is a possible piece 
of work for any child who can handle 
the clay. Because the seal has such a 
smooth, round body it is better to make 


the flippers separately and to stick 


them on than to try to pinch them out 
The 
walrus. 
lo make a man, first shape the clay 


from the original piece of clay. 
ddition of tusks produces a 


into a cylinder (See Plate IV). Next 
shape the head and then the feet. With 
. stick or pencil draw the face and cap 





Prate IV. 


and cut between the feet where the form 
cannot be made with the fingers. The 
dogs and polar bears can be made in 
the same way, starting with different 
amounts of clay, shaped first into cylin- 
drical forms of proper proportions. 
After the animals are dry, we have 
the joy of painting them with water 
As there is necessarily so much 
white in the pictures everything that 
must not be white should be colored. 
For this reason clay is better than plas- 


colors. 


ticine to use for the Eskimo village, as 
clay can be colored while modeling wax 
A polar 
bear modeled in green or red plasticine 


must remain its original color. 


would not give a child the vivid image 
he should have of the great white bear. 
The Eskimos, dogs, seals, sledges, etc., 
can all be painted brown—a good time, 
by the way, for the children to lea-n to 
make brown. The polar bears, baby seals 
and icebergs, made with clay, lumps of 
coal, or stones, are painted with whiting. 

Thin strips cut from an old brown 
kid glove make the walrus hide harness 
which hitches the dogs to the sledge. 
A skin stretched out to dry can be cut 
from 
touch is the 


The finishing 
diamond dust” sprinkled 
over the whole. In the illustration an 
aurora borealis done in colored chalk 


the same glove. 


ce 


forms the background. 











A polar bear. A man in three stages of creation 

















A Picture Every Boy Should Know 


{ STUDY OF THE 


BRIEF 


BOY 


WITH A SKETCH OF 


LINCOLN 


BY EASTMAN JOHNSON, 


THE LIFE OF THE ARTIST. 


By Elsie May Smith 


Evanston, 


We all know 
something 
life 
our martyred presi- 
dent 


of the early of 
Abraham Lin- 
The of 


early struggles 


coln story 
his 

with poverty and the 

priv ations of frontier 

life is familiar to us 

We know some- 

thing of what he endured in order to 


He had 


oOoin’. fost | iowledie 


obtain an education littl 


formal sc} 


; 


hhroworn / 


hie DOSSESSE 


inaide wts. A passionate lover 


Oot DOOKS I i ‘aln i Pres readel 
while stil a young 


evenings poring 
spect 
man Johnson has el 


osen to represent 


his picture entitled “The Boy Lincoln 


Here we see the tall. muscular fi 


ilwart lad, in comfortabl 


posture before the fireplace, scanning 


with intent, interested look the book 


which he holds before him. The strong 
light from the fire brings out the eager, 
intelligent face, now in repose but with 
There 
is also a look of contented happiness in 
this face. 


an absorbed, intense expression. 


We are assured from it that 
he is very much interested in what he 


Iliinots 


Notice the fine, full fore- 
head, the long, straight nose, and the 


strong, 


is reading. 


sensitive mouth. ‘These are 
the features of a noble-hearted, large- 
souled youth, such as we know Lincoln 
to have been. The rugged angularity 
which was such a marked characteristic 
of Lincoln’s countenance as a man has 


not yet superseded the soft, delicate 


lines of hovhood; we see here the Tace 
with 


Itisa 


all its care-free, youthful charm 
race we enjoy looking at and iong 
to remember Chere is much suggestive 


ot the 


indication 


Lin 


future in the clear 


Lhose tralts ol character lor whic! 


bye Cali 


Coin 


so Tamous. 
here is a pieasing healthy robustne 


ibout the figure It suggests strengt! 


inimation, splendid muscula 


r aeve LOp 


as Well a Cuilll 


post 


Wi 
the 


notice the scanty 


room the plain cl au which 
the bare floor, the 
the the 


resting on the floor before it, 


Lincoln sits, utensils 
flat-rion 
and the 
outline of the plain, bare table, just 
through the 
luxurious 


hanging above fire, 


visible There 
the 


meagre furnishings which necessity de- 


shadows. 


is nothing here, only 
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THE BOY LINCOLN—Eastman Jounson. Copyright, 1910, Emery School-Art Co 
SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS 

What does this picture represent? What is the boy doing? Does he look like a strong, good boy? Is the pose 
natural looking? Why does he read by the light of the fireplace? Can you see the fire itself? Why? What fea- 
ture of the picture is most attractive next to Lincoln? Why? How has the artist managed to make it so? Did 
Lincoln work hard to obtain an education? How did he get it? What is the expression of his face? Does he seem 
interested in what he is reading? Can you see any resemblance between this figure and the portraits of Lincoln the 
man? What do you notice in the room besides Lincoln? Are all the details in keeping with a home in the early 
lays on the frontier? Do you think the play of lights and shadows in the picture is pleasing? Does Lincoln's early 
life seem more real to you after studying this picture? Does the picture make you realize better the greatness of 
Lincoln? Does it make you think of the contrast between Lincoln's early life and yours? Does it make you 
think about what you ought to do yourself? 











A PICTURE EVERY BOY SHOULD 


KNOW SMITH 








mands, suggestive of utility and noth- 
ing more. This is a typical frontier 
home—frugal, sombre, even rude, but 
still with an element of cheerfulness for 
the bright glow of the fire bathes the 
bare walls and floor with its pleasant 
light. Note how the light falls upon the 
figure of Lincoln making one side of his 


face and body very bright and distinct, 


while the other is in the deep shadow. 
We do not see the fire itself but the evi- 
dence of its presence is clear, and the 
bewitching effect which it produces in 
the charming. Notice 
the play of the lights and shadows upon 


room is very 
the floor, and on the stones of the fire- 
place. Note, too, how its concentration 
upon the book, seen against the dark 
background, helps to accentuate its 
importance. Really it is the brightest 
spot in the picture. It catches our eye 
and holds our attention almost as com- 
pletely as it holds the boy’s attention. 
The wood the boy cut himself, the tongs 
by which burning coals are handled, 
the hanging chain, that for 
smoothing things out, not 


flat-iron 
these are 
here accidentally, nor merely because 
they belonged to the fireplace. They 
were deliberately selected by the artist 
for a purpose. They are suggestive of 


the life work of our greatest American. 


A Brier SKETCH OF THE ARTIST'S LIFE 


Eastman Johnson was born at Lovell, Maine, 
July 29, 1824 


the leading genre painter of America. 


He is generally recognized as 
Turn- 
ing to art early, and almost before he was of 
age, he began painting portraits in Washington, 
and Cambridge, and was successful from the 
beginning. His father, a distinguished citizen 
of Maine, having held the office of Secretary 
of State for thirty years, was in a position to 
obtain prominent sitters for him. During the 
years 1845-1849, he grew among others, the 


portraits of Dollie Madison (the president's 
wife), Daniel Webster, Governor Winthrop of 
Massachusetts, John Quincy Adams, Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, and Charles Sum- 
ner. This was quite a remarkable beginning 
for a young artist. 

In 1849, at the age of twenty-five, he went 
that time the 
Mecca of all young American painters, and it 


to Europe. Diisseldorf was at 
was quite natural that Johnson should wend 
his way to the famous Academy and have 
himself enrolled as a pupil. He remained near- 
ly two years in Diisseldorf, studying the works 
of the great German painters of that period,— 
Sohn, He 
shared for a time the studio of Emanuel Leutze, 


Schadow, Lessing, Bendemann. 
then {painting his well-known ‘“ Washington 
Crossing the Delaware.”’ 

He traveled in France and Italy and visited 
London and Holland. Unforeseen opportuni- 
ties presented themselves to him in the latter 
country and induced him to take up his resi- 
dence at The Hague where he remained for 
five years, painting the portraits of various 
noted persons including the young Princess 
Marie of Holland and some ladies of the Court 
His first important figure pictures, the “Jew 
Boy,” “Card Players,” and ‘“Savoyard Boy” 
also appeared at this time. His work met with 
so much success that he was offered the position 
of Court Painter if he would remain. 

He returned to America and settled in New 
York in 1860, where he opened a studio and 
was made a member of the National Academy 

In 1867 he painted ‘Old Kentucky 
hardly surpassed in accurate delinea- 
tion of character, and a charming picture. 


of Design. 
Home”’ 


This was followed by other pictures dealing 
with domestic themes, usually taken from the 
country life of the Northern States. 
the “Husking Bee,” 
pictures representing “children play- 


Among 
these are “Cranberry 
Pickers,” 
ing in a barn or around an old stage-coach, 
the quaint characters of the village or farm. 
In all is the same wholesomeness and delight 
in the simple universa] things,—the sunlight, 
fresh air, the play of children, or the mellow 
humor of age. This class of subjects he painted 
far better than ever before in America 

His outdoor scenes have the true sparkle of 


the bright New England autumn while the 
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Nantucket interiors (referring to his Nantucket 
series—charming children pictures) with their 
white-washed walls, and the old squire and his 
cronies in black have something of the quiet 
charm of the little Dutch masters.” 
Johnson steadily advanced in his work and 
in the eighties and early nineties he kept pace 


technically with the younger men who had 


founded the Society of American Artists. A- 
mong the ndéteworthy pictures of this period 
are his ‘‘Girl with Sleigh,”’ 1879, and his por- 
trait of his wife, 1888. 
made as a portrait painter, and he always re- 
mained one. His heads of men especially “are 
fine in characterization and have both dignity 
and distinction.” 

Johnson's life covered four score of years— 


His first success was 


his death occurring April 5, 1906—in New 
York City. This was a long career in which 
many men would have outlived their freshness 
and vigor but he was a power in the art life 
of the nation to the very last. His portrait of 
himself, painted in 1899, “is technically superi- 
or to anything executed by him during the first 
fifty years of his life. Although he typifies 
best the period of the sixties and seventies, 
his career was one of continual progress,—step 
by step he advanced towards greater freedom 
of expression. Like Hunt, Fuller and Inness, 
he remained a student all his life, absorbing 
the leading art characteristics of each new 
movement and school and adapting of them 
as much as was possible without sacrificing 
his own individuality.”’ 





THE SCHOOL BEAUTIFUL 


The Picture on the Wall 


By a Conservative-Radical 


WAS moved to write this to send you per- 
haps as a confession. Then when I read 
the number of the Schoo: Arts Maaa- 
ZINE devoted to pictures and their choice and 
arrangement, my courage oozed out and I de- 
cided to bury it. I have concluded 
If you 


But now 
to send it in for you to read, at least. 
ever use it—do it anonymously, please 

My father used to call me a ‘Conservative 
radical.” 
it’s a wise belief that people will follow a certain 
have 


Perhaps it’s cowardice and perhaps 


degree of radicalness if gently led. I 
learned that if you jump too high a fence into 
a perfectly right field, you may be very lone- 
some and just about as well off as if behind 
another kind of bars, as far as influence goes. 

The experiment was partly an outgrowth 
of your wondering whether children were given 
the pictures they Remember our 
exhibit was a good representative exhibit of 


wanted, 


or rather 
and our chief 


the sort given everywhere in schools 
better than I had seen before 


departure was that committees of children, 


instead of teachers, made the choices. * * 


These pictures on the walls of your 
schoolroom, to which you point with 
righteous pride,—were they of your 
own selection? Did you feel safe in 
trusting to your own judgment, or did 
you shift the responsibility to some one 
of those carefully graded selection lists, 
kindly offered us commercially, or better 
still, editorially, whenever we must 
meet the problem? 

Is it possible that you even chose 
them quite selfishly, “the ones I love?” 
We insist that at least one picture might 
well be for your own special happiness, 


the 
and on your happiness depends 


as you are an essential part of 
school, 
to a great extent, the welfare of your 
grade. So you have yours; have the 
children theirs? Did you let them pick 
out their favorites, their share of these 
Aye, there’s 
If you dare 
Of publie 


opinion in general, or the special cul- 


pictures on the wall? 
the rub! 


not, of what are you afraid? 


Do you dare? 


tural ideals of your own neighbors in 
the work? 

Why is the picture on the wall? Not 
long since a high school had a sum to 
spend on a picture. The drawing lady 
She 


suggested need of the support of the 


was asked to make the selection. 


rest of the faculty in making choice. 
The principal objected, 
would ask for that 
particular 


saying each 
illustrative of his 
the history, 
historical paintings: the classical, ruins 
and such; and so on ad infinitum. A 
little inquiry developed that this was 
all too true! Well, well! Information 
even on the walls as it were! If the 
lad raises his eyes from Caesar, may 
they fall on something Roman, to either 
remind him of his book,—or to the more 
quickly turn him back for relief. If 
the lassie tires of wars and the rumor of 
wars, let her vagrant glance rest on an 
heroic battle scene, that she may not 
for one moment escape. 

Do not misunderstand me—illustra- 
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tions are good and necessary, very! but 
they belong with the recitation and 
study hour;—and a different purpose. 
The picture on the wall—is it for us, or 
the children; is it for work or rest? 
The drawing lady refused the task of 
choosing and left it to the pupils of her 
classes. She gave them catalogues and 
prints; they visited exhibits. She 
talked of the size of the room to which 
the picture would come. Asked them 
to look for something possessing beauty 
from the farthest viewpoint in the study 
hall. Reminded them that they were 
but a part of the high school,—to think 
if possible of universal preference, if 
such a subject could be found. Said 
nothing of the recognized greatness, 
relative, of the artists and their art. 
And—they selected Corot’s “Dance of 
the Nymphs.’”’ Was she wise or foolish, 
this drawing lady? 


The same year the grades held an 


Art Exhibit, loaned from the city. It 
comprised splendid prints,—(the vari- 
ous types of reproduction), of all the 
subjects usually found on the aforemen- 
tioned commercial and editorial lists; 
a fine line of the Rhine prints, and a 
beautiful selection of hand colored 
etchings in the limited editions of a well- 
known house. 

Before it came “the picture on the 
wall’’ was talked over, with principals, 
children and teachers, inthislight. The 
picture on our wall should catch our 
eye, hold us a moment, rest us, recreate 
us with a new interest, perhaps make us 
forget ourselves, where we were, or 
what doing, for a moment; perhaps let 
us clear away in some far vision of 
desire and inspiration to action. 

I asked the children in each grade to 
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look at a blank wall, and make believe 
that by wishing they could there open 
a window to whatever they wished most 
to see. I had a tremendously interest- 
ing time. The subjects chosen by them, 
without suggestion, showed a graded 
similarity, changed with the years, was 
least decided in preference in the highest 
grades. I am not going to give you any 
laboratory list, or resultant decisions. 
That would be trying to add to editorial 
and commercial judgment freely loaned. 
Try the thing yourself,—and have the 
pleasure and profit. 

I did come to this conclusion. I could 
not always fit the given classification 
to the appropriate graded and approved 
lists. Finally, I told the children that 
in a hall up town they should go to look 
for their favorite windows—of rest and 
change. The little ones were to show 
their teachers what they wanted to 
keep. This caused some grief because 
some seemed to believe choice was a 
preliminary to possession. 

The older children had folders ready 
with space for ten subjects. On the 
outside they printed “‘My Pictures.” 
The teachers were warned not to lobby 
or influence judgment in this first view. 
Later they might talk things over com- 
paratively. We were recklessly trust- 
ing “‘perfectly good”’ reputations on an 
experiment. 

Moreover, the building most interest- 
ed, which raised the largest sum, had 
the courage?—temerity?—-whatever to 
make the selection based on the majori- 
ty preference votes. The person in 
charge of the exhibit said that the 
majority of the children made their 
first absorbed stop at the most expensive 
etching there, and to it returned again 
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and again. We found it high favorite 
on our lists. He said children had never 
before been so critical, so insistent on 
discovering the names of many pictures. 
He said they went back and forth dis- 
cussing, comparing, arguing with en- 
thusiasm the 
favorites. 


relative merits of their 
There was only one picture among 
the popular, whose appeal I could not 
understand. I found it to be generally 
popular, also, with adult visitors. 
One space had been fitted up as a “Chil- 
with rather brilliant 
nursery prints, supposed to be popular 
with wee kiddies. 
tically deserted! 
With one exception every choice was 
in color, subdued and rich. 
tion was a print in soft browns of an 
idealized study of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington 
begged, urging on their principal their 
right to it on the basis of money earned 
by extra exertions in ticket brokerage. 


dren’s Corner”’ 


This spot was prac- 


The excep- 


For this the eighth grade boys 


Close beside it was a clear cut photo 
print, same size and nearly the same 
view, but the art treatment was their 
emphatic choice. “Shall we let them 
have it?” she asked. “Let them have 
it?—in these days when many maga- 
zines and newspapers are doing their 
level best, or worst, to degrade it by 
When they 
Yes! 


and thank all the stars and stripes that 


a certain type of cartoons? 
want this ideal dream building? 


they still do want it!” 

All the other selections were purely 
art subjects. All were of outdoors, all 
suggested peace and rest, all were in 
color, rich, subdued. All are joy and 
pleasure to me as to the children still; 


but I wonder, I wonder if I have courage 


to face your judgment,—do you think 


we missed a great opportunity? 

For I am afraid that our list is differ- 
ent from every approved graded list 
I ever saw. The picture on our wall, 
can you forgive it and us—knowing 


its story? 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 


In roaring market-place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 


When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 


‘This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way.” 


Then shall I see it not too great, nor small, 


To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the labouring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 


Henry Van Dyke. 
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WHAT THE LEADERS 
ARE DOING 


Good Ideas from Everywhere’ 


MANUAL WORK IN THE SCHOOLS SHOULD BE SUCH 


SUSTAIN INTEREST. 


Kindergarten? 


HIS MONTH let us try to fill the children 
T with so great an admiration for the splen- 
did characteristics which go toward the 
making of the brave knight, the ideal soldier 
and the good citizen, that they will consciously 
try to be like them 
Can’t we do more to make each child feel 
his responsibility for himself? 
SOLDIER HAT. 


red construction 
Each child cut two 


Cut by the children, from 
paper, on a broad outline. 

Paste them together along 
the line ABCD. Tie from A and D, under 
the chin. Paste tissue paper pom-pom, or 
red, white, and blue badge, on the front. 

P. 8. 

TOYS TO BE CUT. Children care so 
much for toys of their own make, especially 
the kind that will move. Dolls, Santa Claus, 
elephants or any other animal, may be outlined 
in sections on heavy paper, the children may 
cut them out and with a little help, can join 
the parts together with paper fasteners. Then 
the joy of making them go! 


VALENTINES. Let the children make 
the folds and cuts for a simple basket (7. e., fold 
diagonals of a 5 inch square of brown construc- 
tion paper. Cut in about 1 inch on each end 
of both diagonals. This makes two acute 
angle corners at each corner of the large square. 
Lap each pair of corners as far as they will go, 
and paste. Give each child a strip of the 


! The Editor invites contributions to this Department. 


AS WILL AROUSE AND 


EACH PROBLEM SHOULD BE SUCH AS CAN BE DONE 
THOROUGHLY WELL, AND IN A COMPARATIVELY SHORT TIME. 
SHOULD BE OF USE AND CONTAIN THE ELEMENTS OF BEAUTY 


EVERYTHING 


Gustaf Larsson. 


paper about 5 inches long and 4 inch wide 
for the handle) and when finished, fill it with 
bits of the evergreen which surely by this time 
has fulfilled its mission as Christmas decoration. 


x 


ee atl 


Things that will work. 


Pirate I. Diagrams for parts of things 


kindergarten children can make. 


SUGGESTIONS. The Kindergarten sand 
boxes are usually too small to accommodate 
all the children comfortably for a lesson. 

The time spent in carrying sand from the 
box to the children and back again shortens the 
lesson considerably. 


Brief accounts of successful projects accomplished with 


samples of pupils’ work will be promptly acknowledged and if published will draw for the author one or more 
Scoot Aftrs MaGazIneE coupons, good towards subscriptions or in trade with the School Arts Publishing Company, 


120 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
2In charge of the Boston Froebel Club. 
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See advertising pages for goods. 
Address Miss Lucy H. Maxwell, 125 Kent Street, Brookline, Mass. 
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Puate Il 


one of 


“How I would act if I were 


George Washington's men.’ 


We found that by cutting the long strips of 
oil cloth into squares, large enough for four 
to cover a kindergarten table, we had over- 
come our difficulty. Each child has his own 
piece and very soon learns to carry it to the 
box, where the kindergartner gives him the 
desired amount of sand, the child gathers his 
cloth by the four corners and there is no diffi- 
culty in his carrying it back to his place. 

At the close of the lesson the sand is replaced 
in the same way 

These same pieces of oilcloth are used for 
clay and soap bubbles L. s 

For Free Play. 


the children the 
pleasure of boxes of wisely chosen postal cards. 
They are easily kept in order and when torn, 
may be replaced at small expense. L. 8 
Baskets 
with wire handles, 
with liquid dye, are useful to keep in the play 


Give 


Grape baskets, preferably those 
stained a suitable color 
closet, filled with building blocks. The children 
can easily carry the baskets about and put them 
away without assistance. 

Picture books hung by rings attached to the 
binding, on brass hooks arranged about ten 
inches apart, under the blackboard, are acces- 
sible, and easily kept in order by the children. 

A Hint for Painting Lessons. Mats of dark 
green felt or billiard cloth, three by six inches, 


placed at the back of the table between every 
two children, are a great help during painting 
lessons. They may hold a water cup, with 
room on either side to lay a brush. The cloth 
is absorbent and takes up the moisture from 
the brushes and cup and it is also so dark and 
of such a texture that it does not show spots. 
P. 8. 
Primary 
TORIES of Washington and Lincoln told 
in such a way that they need not end: 
“Now children this fable teaches—” are 


of first importance this month, although St. 
Valentine will try to persuade every teacher 


Pirate III. Hints of what may be done 
by children with cancelled postage stamps. 
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Puare IITA 


to the 
should 
\ erbal 


and making 


reality to the 


contrary. The drawing 
supplement and give 
pictures of our and their 


great men 


deeds 


SYMBOLIC OBJECTS. The little folk 
can cut from paper such objects as Washing- 
ton’s hatchet, transit, watch-fob, 
hat, and Lincoln’s broadaxe, transit, pen, 
the voke he years old. 
All these are shown in combination with other 
plates which follow. 


SOLDIER SILHOUETTES. Let the chil- 


iren impersonate the soldiers of Washington; 


and 
and 


sword, 


made when nineteen 


elements in the 


show how they would have done had they been 
Plate II shows 
, and a soldier 
Mass., 


under so great a commander 

a drummer boy from Oxford, Pa 
from Braintree, 
both proud of being with Washington! 


with a captured flag 


WASHINGTON PORTRAITS. The little 
children like little things, although the psy- 
chologists say they should not be allowed to 
make them. a year will do no harm! 
Let the children cut a portrait of Washington 
from a cancelled stamp, and mount it on a 
little frame made from dark green paper, as 
shown in Plate IITA, 
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Once 


or upon a little easel 


Li for umcotn 


The” Ginat Ornucan”™ 


| uv the State 
Whee Ae que Lobe amar 
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Whare tu 
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Puate IV. The 
acrostic booklet 


seven pages of an 


in honor of Lincoln 


having the form of a shield. The triangular 
wings shown in the illustration, fold backward 
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Puiate V. A few clever designs appropriate to Lincoln and Washington booklets where the 
elements that children delight in are used in accordance with the principles of good design. 


to form the supports. A souvenir card or ACROSTIC BOOKS. Children find the 
bookmark is shown in Plate III, with Wash- making of these a pleasure and a problem 
ington’s medallion on a white shield and that, demanding several sorts of skill.’ It is great 
in_turn, on a green ground. fun to think out a series of significant words 
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Pirate VI. Covers of booklets or programs of exercises having to do with the history of 
Washington and Lincoln. Outlines for coloring such as grammar school children may make. 


beginning with the right letters. Here are 
two, one for primary children and one for 
grammar children: 


The War he fought 

* Army he commanded 
Sword he received 
Hatchet he played with 
Indians he trusted 
Negroes he cared for 
Gun he used 
Tree he cut down 
Oar he plied 
Nation he founded 
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His Wisdom 

“Affection 
Sincerity 
Heroism 
Independence 
Neighborliness 
Generosity 
Truthfulness 
Orderliness 
Nationalism 


The first of these may be illustrated by clip- 
pings and drawings; the second may be illus- 
trated by incidents recounted in words. A 
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Lincoln Booklet of this type is exhibited as 
Plate IV. The original, of which this is a 
revised copy, came from Francis Whitlow, a 
fourth grade pupil, Pueblo, Colorado. 


Grammar 


ATRIOTISM may be promoted in the 
grammar grades more intensively than 
below, because the children are more ma- 

ture; but the method must still be concrete,— 
men and what they have done rather than prin- 
ciples and what they imply. Some of the work 
suggested for primary grades may be equally 
good or better for the lower grammar grades; on 
the other hand some of the following projects 
are not too difficult for bright primary children. 


PEEK-A-BOO BOOKLETS. In _ other 
words, a booklet with a pierced cover through 
which a decorative device is visible. Two such 
booklets are shown in the upper part of Plate 
V. These come from Miss Elva Alexander, 
Oxford, Pa. The 


watch-fob, bearing his 


shows Washington’s 
so influential 
The other 
shows the early form of our flag with its thir- 
thirteen 


first 
“arms,” 


in determining the form of our flag. 


Inside each is 
In the 
originals the symbols are in red, white and blue. 


teen stars and bars. 


a brief essay concerning the symbol 


The covers were of black paper 

PROGRAM COVERS. Either one of the 
foregoing might be appropriately used as the 
cover of a program of patriotic exercises A 
This 


program has shield-shaped covers, hinged at 


third good form is shown between them. 


the top. All the pages are shield-shaped also, 


‘ 


course This idea comes from Easthampton, 


Mass 


lhe central one was drawn on squared paper 


Other program covers are shown below. 


by Elva Alexander, to help her primary chil- 
dren. The others involve such paper cutting 
Both front and 


cut at the same time, from a 


as grammar children can do. 
back covers are 
folded sheet. 
with 


White for the decorative cover 
a rich blue for the background cover 
produces a pleasing effect. The cherries are 
legitimate elements, but they should not be too 
naturalistic in color when used decoratively, 
nor should they be conventionalized to such 
an extent that they look like a pawnbroker’s 
sign. 

The foregoing designs may be used as booklet 
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Piate VIII. 


may be easily worked out with paper letters. 


Washington and Lincoln monograms 
Results 
are sometimes surprisingly delightful 


Plate VI gives three 
These are in outline for coloring. In 
the first the Washington symbols, the cherries, 
and the sword of command, are grouped with 
the initial G. W. Many other groupings of 
the same symbols are possible 


covers in various grades. 
others. 


The second 
shows the conventional ink stand and quill, 
made immortal by the Emancipation Proc- 
The 
third makes use of the yoke (constructed by 
Lincoln at nineteen, now in the possession of 
the University of Illinois), 


lamation, combined with a monogram. 


the palm branches 
of the victor, and the monogram 

Other designs for use in school papers of 
various kinds are shown in Plate VII 
Miss Maud I. 


of Drawing, Hudson, Mass 


These 
come from Dolan, Supervisor 

Notice particu- 
larly the use Miss Dolan has 
initial letters, W and L 


MONOGRAMS. The initials G. W 
A. L., may be cut from paper and played with 


made of the 


and 
for discovering pleasing monograms, or deco- 
rative spots, such as those shown in Plate VIII. 
The W 


be sure to have the over-and-under alternate 


is made from two V’s In interlacing 


consistently throughout 

ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE TEXT. The 
principles learned in model and object drawing 
should be exemplified in the patriotic booklets. 


As a rule the illustrations in school papers 


should occupy full pages, or should be drawn 
with special reference to the accompanying 
text. Plate IX shows unusually good work in 
illustration, by Hazel Pierce, a seventh grade 
pupil, Everett, Mass. 

FINE LETTERING. The many quotable 
sentences, some of them immortal, that have 
come to us from both Washington and Lincolr 
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Puate IX.” A couple of good, average, illustrated pages typical of the ordi- 
nary written work that upper grade grammar teachers should expect to get. 
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are good subjects for memory cards, or souve- 
nir These should exhibit the finest 
lettering of which the pupil is capable. It may 
not be wise to take time to “hand letter” a 
whole essay in school, such for example as that 
produced by William Pratt, a grammar grade 
pupil, Quincy, Mass., shown in Plate X, but 
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Principal Emeritus, Massachusetts Normal 
Art School, Boston, will furnish examples of 
the perfect control of the pen in the pictorial 
rendering of objects, and in the suggesting of 
textures by means of line only.* An example 
of this faultless technique is shown as plate 


XII. 
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Pirate X. A couple of pages showing a more formal text, such as 
the more advanced grammar pupil should be encouraged to produce. 


the doing of such work is highly educational, 
and gives perennial satisfaction. 


FINE PEN DRAWING. To aim at fine 
class work in pencil and water-color is com- 
mendable, and to secure it is praiseworthy; 
but we must not forget the few pupils of special 
talent. They must be given more exacting 
work, work that will tax their powers to the 
utmost. Pen Drawing offers work of this sort. 
Good examples of such work frequently dis- 
played and discussed will inspire the leaders 
to something An excellent 
example of such work in the realm of decora- 
tion is shown as Plate XI. Examples in Pen 
and Ink Rendering, by George H. Bartlett, 


essay choice. 


* Published by the Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass., in four parts, price 25 cents each. 


contains five plates. 
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High School—Freehand 


POSTERS. The designing and making of 
costumes, stage properties, scenery, etc., gives 
real problems to high school students. So also 
does the making of posters announcing school 
functions. Plate XIII shows five good models 
by German artists. These are from the col- 
lection of Mr. F. H. Meyer, Director of the 
California School of Arts and Crafts, at Berke- 
ley, reproduced from photographs made by 
Mr. Meyer especially for the Scuoo. Arts 
MaGazine. Notice how solidly these posters 
are composed, and how in each case the letter- 
ing has been adapted to the character of the 


design as a whole. Posters call for the pupil’s 


Each part 


























GEORGE WASHINGTON 


“FIRST IN WAR AND FIRST IN PEACI 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


‘THI FIRS I AMERICAN 


In the public schools throughout the whole United States 
this month these two great men will be remembered and 


honored. For the enrichment of language and _ history 


papers many appropriate decorative elements are given 


in this number of the ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE; but none 
are finer than the border of this page and the device at 
its head, reprinted by kind permission of Houghton 
Mifflin Company from a circular announcing the publi- 
cation in a special edition of Washington’s Farewell 
Address. These designs were drawn by Mr. Bruce 
Rogers. Notice how admirably they are related in 
value to the type of the page, unobtrusively enriching it 
with significant elements of rare beauty of line in perfect 


relations of space. 
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Puate XIl 
of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 


Few draftamen in America have Mr 
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Examples of pen rendering by George Hartnell Bartlett, Principal Emeritus 


Bartlett's 


absolute control over the pen. Such precision of drawing, such modeling of surface, and sug- 
gestive rendering of textures are as satisfactory to the eye as they are rare in modern practice. 


best skill in every phase of drawing, design, 
and coloring. 

MATERIAL FOR DESIGN. Plates XIV 
and} XV, from pen drawings by Miss Floy 
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Campbell, are examples of a kind of work 
always worth doing whenever opportunity 
occurs. In a letter accompanying the draw- 
ings Miss Campbell said “Fortunately for me, 
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I XIII Five Gi ost t \ F. H. Mey D t t 

Ca s of A 1 ¢ I ! ! lesig 
most of the trains and all the busses in Porto High School— Mechanical 
Rico are late. While I wait for them I draw \ TEACHING MODEL OF A COTTAGE. 
whatever is handy. I send you herewith some Many pupils have difficulty in translating 
results of my last trip.”’ objects into the conventional terms of working 
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A 


pen drawing from 


= 
Phe sea grape bas sb 


ning green 


the sea grape with a suggestion of its decorative possibilities, by Floy Campbell 
leaves with red veins; the fr 


uit when ripe is a dull red purple. 











Rape Coffee 
































Pirate XV. A pen drawing from the coffee tree with a suggestion of its decorative possibili- 
ties, by Floy Campbell of Porto Rico. All coffee trees in our hemisphere are said to have 
been derived from a single plant which a French naval officer brought to Martinique in 1720. 
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Prate XVI A Mope.t Corrace These 


are plans and two elevations of a model or 
miniature house built by the Milton Bradley 
Company of Springfield,,Mass., several years 
ago for Elizabeth H. Perry, then director of 


the drawing department, State Normal! School, 





Bridgewater, Mass. The model was built to 
the scale of *4” to the foot and constructed in 


such a way that the roof could be removed, or 


the whole upper part of the house removed, to 














drawing, and even more in visualizing the 
object, while looking at the working drawing 


of it. A miniature house, to scale, a house so 
sectioned that its upper story or its roof can 
be removed at will, is of immense help to such 


pupils. Plate XVI gives the plans and ele- 
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show every part in exact correspondence with 
the floor plans. The model was cut as indi- 
cated by the dot and “dash lines in the eleva- 
tions The making of such a model is a 
worthy project for manual arts classes in high 


schools. By means of it the conventionalities 





of architectural drawing can be taught more 
quickly and unforgetably than by any other 


known process. 


vations of such a house. This is a project 
for mechanical department students, that will 
call forth all their ingenuity, and all their 
taste. The making of such a model for those 
who need it may become a genuine social 


service. 
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Technical and Vocational 
DRESS DESIGN 
By Mary B. Hypsr, Pratt Institute. 


To the Editor of the Scuoot Arts MaGazine 
This year with my Senior Normal Class I have been 


working out a series of lessons on “ Dress Design’’— 


A 


Sp 
Fe 
+ ae 
ae 





Pirate XVII 
given by Miss Mary 


offering suggestions for work in seventh and eighth 


grades and high school. It has occurred to me that you 
may be interested in it and if it will be of service to the 
readers of the Scooot Arts MaGaztnes I shall be glad to 
have you use it. The plates representing fourteen lessons 
have notes attached 

We are much interested and wish to share our experi- 
ence with others if it seems to you of practical value 

Sincerely yours, 


Mary B. Hypt 
1. A preliminary talk is given to the class 
on Principles of Design A pplied to Dress. 
(a) Good Color combinations. 
(c) Subordination of parts to whole. 


lines. (0) 


2. The practical work is preceded by a talk 
and discussion of Some Essentials in Considering 
the Making of a Garment. 

(a) Cost. (6) Knowledge of 
(c) Simplicity and comfort. 
of adjustment. 


materials. 
(d) Convenience 
e) Suitability to wearer and 
(f) Durability. (g) Style. 


occask yn. 


A sample of the results of a first lesson in dress design 
B. Hyde, Pratt 


Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 


Lesson I. 

Venus de Milo is studied with the desire to 
gain an appreciation of good proportion in the 
human figure. 3 

1. Asketch is made from a drawing onthe 
board—an outline of a simple gown indicating 
Greek proportions. 
here.) 


(Lay figure could be used 
14a) £ 


Four units from chin to hips: 
(a) from chin to shoulder 

(b) “ shoulder to bust 

c) * bust to waist 
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(d) from waist to hips. 

Four units from hips to feet. 

2. Front and back views are interpreted 
from three-quarter view. 

3. Horizontal bands of contrasting values 
are placed on three-quarter view at any point 
desired by the student, and a discussion follows 
on the effect produced by various arrangements 
of horizontal bands—also upon the proportion 
of waist to skirt when a belt is used. 


A COURSE IN HOUSE PLANNING AND 
FURNISHING 
By FLoy CAMPBELL 


It takes at least three years to learn to teach any sub- 
ject—three years, that is, after you have studied the 
subject, formulated your ideas, and begun your experi- 
ments on the living material in the class room. We have 
had this course ‘in our school only two years, so I present 
an account of it with fear and trembling. There is no 
doubt that in the thirty weeks given to the subject during 
1912-13 I shall see as many chances for improvement in 
matter and manner of presentation as I have during the 
the following term will see those 
Still I feel that for the average High 
School girl, who is going from the school into the busi- 


past year, and that 
chances utilized 


ness world, and, usually, from that to her own home in 


a few years; who will seldom touch a pencil after she 


leaves our classes, will never rea!ly draw, and never 


teach, this course, even in its present imperfect form is 
far more direct in its application to the immediate and 
the future artistic problems of the student, far more inter- 
esting, far more effective in creating an intelligent public 
demand for good pictures, good houses, good furnishings, 
than an equal amount of time spent in drawing with pencil 
or charcoal from the cast or object; watercolor; or theo- 
retic design. The following paper gives the course as it 
now is, still in the making, and subject to improvement 

The first day of the school year advertise- 
ments are distributed to the class members 
They cover all sorts of furniture, pottery, rugs, 
wood and shingle stains, paint, brickwork, 
stucco work, and even greenhouse and nursery 
stock. 
catalogues of the sort you would naturally 
consult if you were building a home for your- 
self, and planting its grounds. Each child is 
given two of these advertisements, with in- 
structions to write for the catalogues offered, 
and to inform the firms that the booklet is 
wanted for school study, not for individual use. 
This brings in, before the end of the month, 
about sixty catalogues. Meanwhile I have 
asked various firms in the city for sample books 
of wallpapers, draperies, etc., which are no 
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They offer to send free booklets and 


longer in stock. They always respond gener- 
ously and willingly. 

This gathering of material takes from two 
weeks to a month. Meanwhile there are 
various things to be done. A title page, neatly 
lettered, and very carefully spaced, is an excel- 
lent opening Color mixing and 
matching is of vital importance. But the first 
of these may be omitted altogether, and the 


problem. 


second may be postponed for a time, if desired. 
One thing only is absolutely essential; a review 
of the A. B. C. of perspective. 


Every student is supposed to have studied this subject 
the previous year, so far as it is necessary in still life and 
object drawing, at least, with a very little additional 
practice in drawing cubes and furniture. Although for 
this class we reduce the perspective requirements to the 
lowest possible terms, we must have every pupil familiar 
with a few basic facts; that parallel receding lines con- 
verge on the eye-level; that the vanishing point in parallel 
perspective is inside the picture, and all lines not vanish- 
ing at that point are either horizontal or vertical; that 
in angular perspective both vanishing points are outside 
the picture, and to obtain a pleasing and natural effect 
we must place with them three or more times the width 
of the picture between them; that the height of anything 
in the picture may be estimated by stating the height of 
the horizon, and comparing the distance from the floor 
or ground to the horizon, with the height of the object 
drawn. 


I believe the most practical way to condense 
this review into two weeks is to draw a square 
legged table and chair, first in parallel, then in 
angular, perspective, having the table and chair 
in the room to refer to, but placing the vanish- 
ing points arbitrarily, instead of drawing direct- 
ly from the object. If time presses, or the 
student is very weak or ill prepared, the angular 
perspective may be omitted altogether. From 
the standpoint of the teacher of perspective, 
this is, of course, very bad; worse by far than 
omitting the parallel perspective and insisting 
on the angular alone; but it is the easiest meth- 
od of drawing for the immature child, and we 
are not teaching perspective per se; but are 
And as a tool, I feel 
that the parallel perspective offers advantages, 


using it as a tool only. 


in that it gives more direct and simple pictures 
of the space-divisions of a single wall, and an 
easier way of measuring distance into the pic- 
ture by means of squared floor surfaces. (See 
Plate XVIII.) 

By the time every pupil in the class has 
control of enough perspective so that he can 
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Prats XVIII. Samples of the first sheets by high school pupils taking a course in household art 


under Miss Floy Campbell when teacher in the Manual Training High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
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use it freely as a tool (and the amount given 
may well be varied to suit the needs and 
abilities of each individual), the catalogues 
and sample books have arrived. We have in 
the department, besides, a few books like the 
Studio Year Book, Gustave Stickley’s publica- 
tions, ‘‘The Furnishing of a Modest Home,” 
and “Distinctive Homes of Moderate Cost,”’ 
which we use so energetically that they have 
to be rebound every other year. Before we 
examine this material, however, we want to 
We take a Saturday off, 
and visit the largest furniture store in town, 


see some real things 


where a most efficient and enthusiastic manager 
gives us three hours of his time, showing and 
explaining rugs, furniture, and draperies, tell- 
ing us why some are bad in quality and design, 
and others good, and what ones will wear best. 
We are especially introduced to Oriental rugs 
that would be treasured in any museum, and 
given a trip through rooms of “period”’ furni- 
ture We go also to the china stores, and to 
the shops where art pottery and color prints 
are made a specialty of, if we have time 


Now we 


small library, 


take a week or so to examine our 


and our catalogues; tearing out 


ind throwing away all the bad designs and 


faulty color combinations from our catalogues 
books, and cla the good 


ind sample lying 


ones as to the room ir h they will be used 
first, Is this 
design? We will 


| woo ls, We 


taboo 


] 
In this wee ung pre , W LS K 


question 


oly we Hnitation 


I rachine carvings, pressed 


imitation leather, and even 


ind couches masquerading as 


ver circumstances force us to live 


vith these things, we will try to be resigned to 


bute we will never choose them of our own 
that boldly 


hem go at once into the waste basket 


advertise 
After 


we demand 


ee will. Catalogues 


honesty of material and structure 
convenience and comfort of form, beauty of 
proportion and line, and decoration, if any, 
that follows structural lines, and does not in- 
terfere with the use of the thing decorated. 
We think that ill considered attempts at deco- 
ration, instead of improving the design, ruin 
furniture that was originally excellent in pro- 


portion and line. We demand of hangings 


169 


that they shall fulfill their use as screens be- 
tween rooms, or at the window, shall be easily 
cleaned, and suitable to the type of house we 
are considering, as well as beautiful in them- 
selves. This eliminates all cord and tassel 
effects, all strings of shells and beads, all elab- 
orate festooning of draperies. 

We look 


over our catalogues of pictures, for landscapes 


Now we go back to perspective. 


in parallel or angular perspective 
we make a 


Perhaps 
color-drawing after Hobbema’s 
Avenue—a long way after, to be sure, but we 
get some perspective from it, and some idea 
of composition of lines and spaces as well. 
Perhaps we take a German print with a house 
in angular perspective, and copy it. Then we 
do a second landscape, in outline only 


Miscellaneous 
A VALENTINE PARTY 
By Laurena C. SKINNER 


Supervisor of Dra 


7, Watervliet, Ne 


TWO O'CLOCK MONDAY AFTERNOON. BRING ALONG 


YOUR COLOR BOX, PENCIL, PAPER AND PEN 


This notice, | put on the bulletin board in 


the drawing cla room, one week before Val- 
entine’s day 

Several little people passed it without read- 
ing; some looked at it for a moment; and others 
stopped to inquire just what it all meant But 


when Monday came, every desk was occupie 


} 


and soon deft 


fingers and those that were all 


into the work. 


thumbs were right 
We began by making a very simple greeting 
Plate XIX, Fig. 2. 


The materials 


card 


needed were one correspon- 


dence card with envelope; red twine, and two 


red hearts; paper and India ink. Two small 


trees were cut from folded paper, and pasted 
about one-half inch from each end of the card. 
Between these trees the ted, 


string was pas 


and the two hearts suspended from the line 


thus made 
Underneath we printed these words 
“ As you are just along my line, 
I want you for my Valentine ; 
For, no matter what the weather 
Our two hearts should hang together.’ 
The next one was more difficult, and required 
a sheet of paper 14 inches long, and 3 inches 
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] 


ind grammar school 
wide. This, we folded into seven 2-inch di- 
visions, and when unfolded, painted a heart 
on each part. Printed on each heart were the 


words:—“I love you,” and on the outside of 
the folder:— 


Pirate XIX Some fresh and reasonable v 
dir 


children under the 








entines produced by primary 


tion of well trained teachers 


‘I went to have a sitting, 

For | thought you'd like to see, 

A picture of a Aeart, that’s yours 

If not a view of me 

Seven times the picture man said “Smile,"’ 


Results you now shall view 
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Do you think it was worth while? 
Seven hearts, and all for you? 

Our third was a small landscape containing 
distant hills; sky; ground; and one large tree 
in the foreground. This measured about 3 
inches by 6 inches when finished. We printed 
under the scene: 


Leafless tree and frozen ground, 
Not a flower to be found; 
Not a song bird in the air; 
Snowy silence everywhere. 
(That’s outside.) 
But you love me, then indeed 
That is all the Spring I need; 
Life is set to loveliest rhyme 
And my heart sings all the time. 


(That’s inside.) 


The back of this valentine is seen at Figure 
3. The “outside” is not shown. The “in- 
side” appears as Figure 8. 

The fourth took another correspondence 
card. A very neat silhouette of a tiny maid 
was placed upon it. We did the silhouette 
in blue, and with careful letters, put under 
it this message: 


“I'd like to say, when passing by, 


“T love you, but I'm rather shy 


The fifth was made of quite heavy eggshell 
paper, and cut in the shape of a heart. A 
bilateral design of tulips in decorative treat- 
The following appropriate 
erse printed on it pleased everybody: 


ment was applied. 


‘My heart and tulips are the same, 
They are for you, and you alone; 
And if our wishes are the same, 


You'll want to have them near your own.” 


Our sixth was simply a red heart, and upon 
was this lettering:— 


I want you, I do; 

I love you thru and thru; 
My heart now I send, 
Tho you are but a friend, 


I have some hopes of you! 


These are not all original; nor did every 
hild make all the valentines. 


After the party, we had a good deal of ma- 
rial left, and one little girl asked for some of 
e “scraps”? with which to make a valentine 
r one whom she heard might not receive any. 
ike a flock of sheep, the whole class followed, 
id soon every little piece was taken. On 
the 14th of February, grandmothers without 
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grandchildren, aunts and uncles with neither 
nieces or nephews, and sweethearts without 
lovers were given a bit of happiness, by these 
little tokens made by thoughtful little people. 


A VALENTINE FOR EVERY 


By Neuure Fay York, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


GRADE 


Although the short month of February is 
“so full of a number of things,” the making 
and sending of these little messages of love 
must not be overlooked. St. Valentine’s 
festival continues to be one of the brightest 
days in the little one’s bright calendar. 

In the little one’s world, the love of the 
sender for the recipient is measured to a fine 
point by the number of pennies doled out for 
the intricate, inconsistent, overdecorated com- 
mercial valentine. The very, very best friend 
is dazzled by a magnificent “fi’cent-er,” the 
next best by perhaps a three- or two-cent 
marvel, and at the end of the list comes a 
dozen or more 


‘just home made,” done up in 
squares of wrapping paper, to be distributed 
promiscuously. Now, if by careful guidance 
we could reverse this order and lead the little 
designer to produce a valentine for which he 
shall have respect and which he shall be proud 
to send; if by successful direction we could 
“the spirit of pride in the work of his 


” 
; 


impart 


own hand we have indeed 


something worth while. 
material on hand 


accomplished 
Surely, with the raw 
-the child’s keenest interest, 
his royal enthusiasm, and the knowledge that 
this, his best effort is to be appreciated by the 
little friend in whom he is most interested, we 
may hope to find our February drawing an 
unusual pleasure. 

The primary children like to make the 
Bird-house Valentine, Plate XIX, Fig. 7. Cut 
the foundation of the bird-house about eight 
inches high and six inches wide, using either 
a very dark green or a very dark brown paper. 
Paste the little dark circle in the gable. The 
next step is to cut a piece of light-colored paper, 
preferably light brown or tan, 9 inches by 4% 
inches, and fold to the center, for the doors. 
Paste this on the foundation. The hinges are 
the same color as the foundation. Now open 
the doors and cover the lower part with black 
paper and the upper part with a very dark blue. 
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Pirate XX. A few suggestions for the making of amusing figures suitable 


for use upon comic valentines. By Glandville Smith, St. Cloud, Minn. 
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Pirate XXI. 
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Some jolly valentine designs for coloring. By Florence Prets 
Smalley of Los Angeles. Drawn by request for the Scpoot Arts MAGaziIne. 
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To make the nest, wind some finely shredded 
raffia around the first two fingers and paste on 
in the form of an ellipse. Spread the paste 
on the paper where the nest is to be and this 
will hold the raffia in place. The eggs are made 


of light blue paper and the little birds of a 


folds makes the foundation which the 
valentine stands. Cut the hill in the background 


and the little bank of snow in the foreground. 


upon 


The girl is cut of bright-red and made to stand 


away from the hill by two paper springs 


These springs are made by folding a strip of 
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XXII 


Weston, Fryeburg 


PLATE Sixth in a 


dark brick-colored red with tiny specks of 
yellow for the bills. 

The doors (removed in the illustration) shut 
to hide the nest. Upon them are the words, 
‘“‘A Song for my Valentine.” 

A Letter-boxr The 
background is cut of very heavy white paper 


Valentine. (See Fig. 6.) 
(6 in. x 9 in.) to represent a snow-covered hill. 
First score and fold this paper up from the 
bottom 1 in., then score and fold again 2% in. 
from the bottom. The space between the two 












of decorative designs by 


series 


Maine, illustrating “ 


Rachel 


Playmates from Other Lands.” 


paper back and forth six times into squares. 
The envelope in her hand is a real little en- 
velope. The mail-box is made of bright red 
also; the post of black and the snow on the box 
The 
mail-box and post are attached to the back- 


and post of white paper, pasted on last. 


ground by two paper springs of three folds. 
Paste a support on the back of the hill so that 
the valentine will stand erect. 

A Floral Valentine. (See Fig. 5.) Draw 
the two hearts on any heavy white paper that 
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takes water-color. Place them on the paper 
in the same relative position they will have 
when the valentine is completed. The secret 
of suecess in making this one is to paint the 
flowers and stems extending over the hearts 


so that neither looks complete without the 


other, before any cutting is done. To paint 

Pirate XXIII. The sixth in 
the daisy, cover the center and petals with 
clear water. While this is still damp, paint 
the center a dark brown, leaving one side 
light. Paint petals yellow, tipping some with 


. brown. The printing is done with gold paint 


and a pen. Join the hearts with white or 


c vellow ribbon. 

(See Fig. 9.) The 
for the eighth grade is 
The heavy 


A Landsca pe Valentine. 
valentine designed 
worked out in browns and gold. 





t mounting paper is 14 inches x 5% inches and 

at the top is folded over 3 inches. The lower 
y edge of the fold laps over the upper edge of 
t the paper upon which the verse is printed. 
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a series of decorative designs 


for the blackboard with the history of time-keeping as motive. 























The scene must be painted upon the same 
quality of paper that is used for the printing 
as the pure white of this paper is left for the 
snow, thus corresponding with the pure whit: 
of the printed sheet. All the printing except 
the first letter which is illumined with gold, 


is done with a pen and brown paint 


COMIC VALENTINES. 
them! 


Children dote on 
Let’s teach the children to make those 
that are comic without having a sting in them. 
One element of the comic is exaggeration. 
Plate XX offers suggestions for comic kiddies 
by Master Glandville Smith a nine-year-old 
pupil in the practice school connected with the 
State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
They were rescued for readers of the ScHoo. 
Arts Maaazine, by Rena J. Bruce of Minne- 
apolis. 


How expressive these are! The one 


in the middle at the left placed on a card with 
?? 


a heart and the words “Nobody loves me! 
would touch the heart of almost any lassie. 











GOOD IDEAS 


FROM EVERY WHERE 








OUTLINE VALENTINES FOR COLOR- 
ING. Plate XXI gives three charming designs 
by Florence Pretz Smalley, drawn by request 
for the Scooot Arts MaGazinge. These may 
be copied or they may be obtained in quantity, 
printed on water color cards, from the School 
Arts Publishing Co. 


PLAYMATES FROM OTHER LANDS. 
Plate XXII shows the sixth in the series of 
designs for coloring, by Miss Rachel Weston, 
made especially to help teachers in their ge- 
ography work. Here are Miss Weston’s notes 
on coloring the Spanish design. 


SPAIN. Itisa féte day and Manquita and Don Jose, 
with tambourine and castanets, are taking the steps of 
&@ quaint old dance. 

The sky space should first be painted with a wet brush, 
The olive tree 
The branches 

The distant 
houses are white with red roofs: the trees, grey-green. 
The pool is the sky reversed. The rim is gray; the grass 
a flat tone of green, grayed with red. 

The children have dark hair and olive flesh tones. For 
Mariquita’s lace head-dress and over-skirt use a wash 
of yellow ochre in which there is a touch of violet. The 
girdle is deep blue; the skirt a light greenish blue and the 
bodice a soft yellow. The rose in her hair is pink. 

Don Jose wears a black cap with bright border. His 
suit is greenish brown with creamy lace collar. The tie 
and sash are in tones of yellow; the stockings, white, 
and the shoes, black 

In the letter space, red roofed castles, set with little 
green trees, show white, against a grayish background. 


then a band of deep blue across the top 
is green in which there is a hint of red. 
are brown, of the same value as the foliage 


‘Stories of Useful Inventions. By S. E. Forman. 


When all the colors are dry, put a wash of yellow ochre 
over the entire picture. 


THE CALENDAR. The Blackboard de- 
sign this month makes use of the Clock 
Tower of the City Hall, Brughes, Belgium, 
partly because it is one of the oldest clock 
towers in Europe (begun in 1282), and partly 
because of Longfellow’s poem, “The Belfry 
of Brughes.” Standing in this belfry the 
poet heard 


“A heart of iron beating in the ancient tower,” 
and stayed there dreaming of the past until 


“The shadow of the belfry crossed the sun-illumined 
square.”’ 

The latest method of time keeping is thus 
associated with the very earliest in the same 
poem. A clock might have been placed in 
this tower by Henry de Vick, the father of 
the modern clock, before 1379, when he built 
in Paris for Charles V., the famous horolog still 
doing good service in the old Palace of Justice, 
on the bank of the Seine. De Vick was cun- 
ning enough to substitute for the running 
water of the clepsydra, “the trickling of power 
or force,” as Mr. Forman puts it‘ His 
escapement is the greatest invention in the 
history of time-keeping. The king wa; so 
pleased with his horolog that he gave De Vick 
“three shillings a day and ali>wed him to sleep 
in the clock tower!” 


The Century Company. 


The statesman looks not where the wave 
Of momentary detail swirled; 

His hope is deeper than the grave 
And wider than the world. 


His hands upon the wheel deny 

The wild demands of circumstance; 
His eyes are on the distant sky 

Beyond the clouds of chance. 


Alfred Noyes. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


“A fool is wiser in his own conceit than seven men who can render a reason.’ 
If one’s final word on a bit of school work is, “I like it; therefore it 
is good,"’ that one may be a “fool,” or,—a person of taste, but he is not strictly a teacher. 


keen insight into truth for three thousand years. 


That observation has stood as a 


He may win followers 


and imitators, he may be a potent influence for good, but he does not promote directly a greater power of independent 


action. A teacher must be able to give a reason. 


THE FLAG AS A DECORATION 

The flag is primarily an outdoor thing. Its 
home is a pole; its business is to ride the moving 
air. Its colors are chosen for their carrying 
power; esthetic considerations are of secondary 
importance. A flag is intended to be used 
alone and in one position only. Army and 
naval officers do not hoist a half dozen United 
States flags on one pole, nor do they hoist one 
wrong side up, or head outward. 

When the flag is used as a decorative element 
on a book cover, program, badge, or any other 
object, or when it is brought into a room upon 
some special occasion where its presence is 
desirable temporarily as a symbol, it can no 






“T HEZAME RICANFLA G 
By Crave L Fell 


Puate I. 





He must have facts, processes, principles, laws,—something the 
intellect can apprehend—as the basis for his instruction. 


longer be in action, and it should not appear 
to be. Its lines, if not its colors, should be 
brought into harmonious relation with their 
new environment. The flag should become 
a part of the decorative scheme 

Such a use of the flag as that shown in Plate 
I at the left, is bad for several reasons: 1. 
The flags appear in action, and that action is 
contradictory; the breeze that flutters them 
seems to come from above and to spread out to 
left and right. The flags appear as rivals. 2. 
The staffs are as prominent as the flags them- 
selves, criss-cross, and bound together arbi- 
trarily by a diminutive black shield. 3. The 
title is subdivided and its parts divorced. 4. 





"TWO-FOLDED FLAGS 
GATHERED IN. AT. BASE 






The wrong and the right ways of using the flag decoratively 











PATRIOTIC SYMBOLS IN DESIGN 


EDITORS 
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Pirate Il. Cover designs before 


All the lines of staffs and flags are unrelated 
to the inevitable verticals and horizontals of 
The 
central feature, the shield, the most attractive 
single spot in the design, is of the least signifi- 
cance and therefore of the least importance 


the page and of the lines of lettering. 5. 


The right use of the stars and stripes in 
cover designs is illustrated elsewhere in this 
Several and beautiful 
arrangements of the flag as a draped symbol 
in intericr decoration 
in Plate I. 
is the law. 


magazine. reasonable 
are shown at the right 
In each case bilateral svmmetry 
In each the lines of the flag are 





-UIBERTY:-AND-UNION | 











“NOW-AND-FOREVER | 


and after constructive criticism 


composed for decorative effect, unity being 
secured through parallelism or through radia- 
The shield 
if used at all is made a central and significant 
feature 


tion from or to one central point 


PATRIOTIC SYMBOLS IN DESIGN 


The program cover, Plate II, at the top, by a 
One 
is the use of the arch, symbol of perfect co- 


seventh grade boy, contains good ideas. 


operation to one end, composed of thirteen 
blocks, suggestive of the original union, a 
union which Lincoln gave his life to maintain 
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EDITORS 











PATRIOTIC SYMBOLS IN DESIGN 











Another is the use of the three symbolic colors, 
red, white, and blue, as represented by the 
paper and its two “printings.”’ The lettering 
is bad. Why should the Y of “day” be made 
an enlarged capital like the L of “Lincoln?” 
In a good design every part keeps its own proper 
place with no suggestion of crowding. Here 
one part seems to have made a violent attack 
upon another! The symbolism of the arch, 
instead of being consistently supported by 
symbolism elsewhere, is rivalled by two rosettes 
of meaningless spets. Moreover the corner 
squares appear as abutments, not well construc- 
ted, pushed apart, rather than held together 
by the arch. And lastly why that necktie 
crowing over everything? 

In the revised form the title has a comfort- 
able place of its own. The structural element 
is prominent in the layout of the page as a 
whole. The design is composed of an upper 
and lower panel bound together by two strong 
enclosing lines. The arch is not realistic, but 
purely decorative; the structure of it and its 
relations to the solid wall of which it forms a 
part, are merely suggested. It unites happily 
the South and the North, symbolized by the 
palm and the oak, the emblems of beauty and 
strength, of victory and integrity. Each of 
these sprays seems perfectly at home in its 
The lettering in the lower 
The 
The 
long line rests where there is most room for it; 
the year fits happily into the space above it; 
the date shortens itself conveniently to leave 
blank areas in the lower part of the design where 
are The three colors have been 
preserved, but without the effect of stripes. 


odd-shaped area. 
odd-shaped panel is well related to it. 
lines read horizontally as they should. 


they needed. 


“HELMHOLTZ SAYS, “NO 
BEAUTY IS SUBJECT TO LAWS 
NATURE OF HUMAN 


BEAUTY 
OF THE 
WHO 
ABLE, 


DEPENDS, 
ARTIST 
CONTEMPLATES 
AND CAN BE 
ARIGHT 





ONLY TO READ 
WHERE 
OF 


ART.”’ 





DOUBT 


INTELLIGENCE. 
IN THE FACT THAT THESE LAWS AND RULES, 
ARE NOT CONSCIOUSLY 
WHO CREATES THE 
NEVERTHELESS THEY 
FORMULATED, 
THE LESSON 
PORTRAYED IN THE VAST PICTURE-BOOK OF 


In the boy’s design the vertical white stripes 
in the lower part first catch the eye. They 
are impertinent. In the revised design the 
stars shine! But “Lincoln Day” holds first 
place above them. 

The booklet cover was designed by a seventh 
grade girl. She was timid! She had ideas but 
was afraid to express them. (She seems to 
have been very much afraid of the cannons!) 
“Liberty and Union,’’ but she 
She has bands 


She professes 
hangs out two opposing flags! 
binding her design together top and bottom, 
but they are insignificant. Her olive branches 
are leaves without adequate support. And 
as a final contradiction to “ Liberty and Union” 
her binding tape is knotted into two rival 
hair-ribbons! 

In the revised form the bands top and bottom 
Liberty and Union” and “ Now and For- 
The monogram of Abraham Lincoln, 
the two letters made one, occupies the position 
of honor. The two olive branches make one 
victor’s wreath; behind which are seen the two 


are 
ever.”’ 


cannons with the ammunition merged into one 
symbol, meaning united defence against all 
comers. The black of the cannons is repeated 
top and bottom in the horizontal bands to 
distribute it, but made more emphatic in the 
head-band, because that should have the great- 
er prominence and because it is needed there 
to bring the balance of attractions central upon 
the monogram, not below it. Lastly the letter- 
ing is good, readable, and decorative in effect. 
The three values again suggest the red, white, 
and blue, and add richness to the design 

It is the chief business of the 
design to discover ideas and nurture them into 
beautiful form. 


teacher of 


Is NOW 
RULES 
THE 


ENTERTAINED 
DEPENDENT 
DIFFICULTY 
ON WHOSE FULFILMENT 
PRESENT IN THE MIND 
OR OF THE OBSERVER 
ARE DISCOVER- 
AFTER A FASHION WE HAVE 
OF THE LAW EVERY- 
NATURE AND 
Claude Bragdon 


THAT 
THE 


CONSISTS 


AND ON 


WORK, 


GOOD 
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TO-DAY, IT PAYS TO READ. READ FIRST, THEN FOR PROFIT,—FOR THE 
PROFIT OF YOUR HAND AND BRAIN, THAT YOU MAY GO FARTHER, 
DO MORE, AND PLAY YOUR PART BETTER IN THE WORLD WHERE 


THE THING 


BEST WORTH WHILE IS 


THE DOING OF THE UTMOST 


WHICH THE POWERS GIVEN YOU AT BIRTH PERMIT. John Cotton Dana. 


Dramatization in Schools 


F you can afford but one book on the subject 
it would better be *FEsTIvALs AND PLays, 
by Percival Chubb and his associates of the 

Ethical Culture School, New York. This 
volume is not only delightful and scholarly, 
but born of experience and reared in a large 
family, as it were. While it is primarily Mr. 
Chubb’s volume, it has had the advantage of 
the constructive criticism and suggestion of a 
notable group of efficient people. The book 
acquires additional value from its extensive 
classified bibliography, including references to 
illustrate magazine articles. Mr. James Hall, 
Associate Editor of the Schoot Arts MaGa- 
ZINE, contributes Part III dealing with Art 
in the Festival 

Another helpful recent book is *PAGEANTS 

AND Paqggeantry, by Esther Willard Bates, 
with an introduction by William Orr, Deputy 
Commissicner of Education for Massachusetts. 
This book gives the complete text for five differ- 
ent pageants, together with full directions for 
producing them 

The material for an effective presentation 

of The Star Spangled Banner is to be found in 
attractive form in a pamphlet called My Fuiaa, 
illustrated in gray and color, by the Keystone 
Type Foundry, Philadelphia, Pa. 

book for dramatizations of the 
victories of peace, is a praiseworthy little vol- 
ume *Strories or Userut INVENTIONS, by 8S. 
E. Forman, published by the Century Company 
at 60 cents. Sixteen chapters, illustrated, deal 
with the history of the match, stove, lamp, 
forge, steam-engine, plow, reaper, mill, loom, 


A source 


* Books which promise to be of especial value to teachers of drawing and handicraft are starred (*) 


house, carriage, boat, clock, book, and the 
message. The illustrations are of more than 
ordinary value, especially to teachers of history 
and of drawing and handicraft. 


Art Appreciation 


ATHENS, THE VIOLET CROWNED, is the title 
of a handsome volume by Lilian Whiting,' sure 
to make a strong appeal to those interested in 
art. The book does not, however, confine itself 
to Greek art by any means. Among the chap- 
ters are found The Story of Dr. Schliemann, 
the Archaeological Schools in Athens, Contem- 
porary Literature in Greece, The Royal Family 
of Greece, and The Progress of Greece. In the 
last chapter of the book the author says: 

“Athens has been so traditionally the city 
of a glorious antiquity, the theater of an his- 
toric past, that it seems an anomaly to regard 
her as a city of the future. Yet her outlook 
is towards progress and not towards retrogres- 
sion. Her face is turned to the rising, not to 
the setting sun. The goddess Athena, ‘the 
goddess of many thoughts,’ still watches from 
her Holy Hill over Athenian destiny * * * 
The message of Greece to the modern world 
can never be misinterpreted. It stands for 
all that is noblest in development and destiny. 
As life both individually and nationally, rises 
higher, the enormous debt that is owed to Greek 
culture will become more conspicuously recog- 
nized. All that has made the Greek life of the 
past the supreme expression of mankind is 
immortal and can never be lost.” 

From this fine tribute can be judged some- 
thing of the spirit with which the author has 
written her book 3. & 


and added 


to the School Arts Library of Approved Books, which may be purchased from the School Arts Publishing Company 


at a discount to readers of the Scnoot Arts MAGAZINE. 
Little Brown & Co. 


i Tllustrated, 36 plates from photographs 





Price, $2.50. 
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ATHENS AND ITs MoNuMENTs2 is another 
good book in the same field but written from 
a different point of view. Its author, Charles 
Heald Wheeler, is connected with the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. Long periods of residence in 
Athens, and many years of research have 
enabled him to present a reliable view of all 
the most important sites and buildings known 
from remains or from references to them in 
Greek literature. “Athens” is interpreted 
broadly to include not only the Acropolis, the 
Agora, Areopagus and the courts, but the 
cemeteries, the academy, the Piralus and the 
parts. It is an authoritative handbook. 


Among recent books dealing with pictures 
the foremost place must be given to *THe 
GospeL Story in Art, by John LaFarge, 
written by the artist shortly before his death. 
Based on wide observation and profound 
knowledge, this book sets forth with rare beau- 
ty the Christianity of nineteen hundred years 
as seen by artists. Elaborately bound in 
decorated cloth, with eighty full-page plates. 
Price $5, carriage extra. 

Famous Pictures, by Charles L. Barstow, 
“is designed to aid young people to form defi- 
nite artistic opinions of their own.”’ Seventy- 
five masterpieces are reproduced in halftone 
as illustrations. Price 60 cents. The Cen- 
tury Co. 

How to JupGce Pictures, by Margaret 
Thomas, is another 60-cent book, written to 
enable people ‘to form a more discriminating 
criticism, and to pronounce a more profound 
admiration or less brutal condemnation” of 
works of art. Illustrated. The J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 

LEGENDARY LORE AND PEEPS AT PICTURES. 
is the somewhat effected title of an attractive 
little gift book printed in two colors on milked- 
coffee-colored paper, and published by The 
Crafters of Kansas City. It is a chatty enter- 
taining mixture of fact and fairy tale, after the 
manner of “Little Journeys,” only more 
ndive. By Effie Seachrest. Illustrated by a 
dozen halftones tipped in. 

Posters. A critical study of the develop- 
ment of poster design in continental Europe, 


? Richly illustrated, from photographs and drawings. 
*B. W. Huebsch, New York. Price by mail, $1.60. 
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England, and America, is the title of Charles 
Matlock Price’s vigorous and thorough treatise 
on this phase of commercial art, published by 
Stoddard and Bricka, New York, in a limited 
edition, at $15 per volume. It has 162 repro- 
ductions of posters, 42 in color. A valuable 
book of reference. 


The Why of Things Esthetic 


Foremost among the latest books in this 
field must be placed THe PuiLosopny or ART, 
by.Edward Howard Griggs. This book deal- 
ing with four of the major arts, is thoroughly 
characteristic of Mr. Griggs, and like his lee- 
tures is entertaining, instructive, and filled 
with references to things that a person of cul- 
ture is supposed to be familiar with. Its aim 
is to show what art is and what it means, 
“that beauty is the most useful thing we 
know,” and that all art is for life’s sake. It 
is a book for people who are intellectually and 
spiritually ambitious. The nineteen chapters 
range over wide fields of thought, including 
among others these important subjects: The 
Expression of Human Life in Art, Primitive 
Sources of Art, Defining Forces Behind Art, 
The Epoch, The Unique Function of Each Fine 
Art, and The Dangers of Art. It is evident 
that the task attempted in such a book is no 
easy one. The man, who can bring to four arts 
the requisite knowledge to treat them all justly 
is rare, indeed. One schooled in painting 
raises his brows when he comes to the state- 
ment by Mr. Griggs that Meissonier’s Fried- 
land 1807 is to him the greatest painting in 
the New York Metropolitan Gallery, and again 
later when he says of it ‘What intense sensuous 
delight there is in the marvelous grouping of 
colors, the play of light, the beauty of the mov- 
ing and standing hurses, the bodies and faces 
of the soldiers, the shimmer of the very grass 
blades before the horses’ feet.’”” We fear few 
art critics and fewer painters would agree 
with Mr. Griggs here. But such occasional 
statements that give one pause do not take 
away from the interest of the book. They 
rather add to its suggestiveness, and provoke 
individual thought and feeling. 


The Macmillan Company. Price, $4.00 net 
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A second important book is THE EsseNTIALS 
oF CoMPOSsITION AS APPLIED TO ART, by John 
V. Van Pelt. book 
especially to the art of architecture, and since 
“Architecture is the mother of all the arts,”’ 
much of the truth 
underlying all art practice. As the author 
“Preface to the first Edition,” 
the book 
lectures 
at Cornell University in 1897-1900. 
edition is brought 


This is a which relates 


it contains fundamental 
states in his 


the material which makes up was 


originally organized for a course of 
delivered 
This 
especially in the chapters which relate to the 
practical requirements of various typ?cal mod- 


new down to date, 


ern buildings such as hospitals and schools. 
The book can be recommended for study to 


art teachers because of its comprehensive 


character. Its name indicates the scope of 


the work, for it is a treatise which recasts the 
essential teachings of many earlier master 
teachers and shows the application of these 
unchanging modern 


principles to problems. 


Po. Be 
Some Art-and-English Books 
The 


drawing with other subjects,”’ 


oft-repeated injunction, ‘Correlate 
is in these days 
being practised with success by the makers of 
children’s books, from primary to high school; 
in other words, and fer example, from the 
See and Say Series, Book 1, by Sarah Louise 
Arnold, Elizabeth C and E. F. South- 


worth, published by Ginn «& Co., 


Bonney 
through the 
Edson-Laing Readers, published by Benj. H 
& Co., the Readers, (Van 
Sickle, Seegmiller, and Jenkins) published by 
the Houghton Mifflin Company, to *American 
Literature, 


Sanborn Riverside 


by Wm. J. Long, published by Ginn 
& Company. The art in all these is notable 
In the first, the children are given something 
Miss 
Clara E. Atwood made the fascinating illustra- 
tions for Book One of the Edson-Laing Read- 


worth seeing, adequately represented. 


ers, where the animals are as intelligent and 
Book 


Two has the distinction of being illustrated by 


as human as the children themselves 


4The Macmillan Co. 


Fully illustrated. 


Price, $1.75 


Mr. and Mrs. James Hall 
less realistic than Miss Atwood’s, but quite 


The drawings are 


as illustrative, and sometimes more decorative 
Book Three, demanding greater faithfulness 
to historic detail, the representation of national 
costume, local scenery, etc., 
Charles A. 
pended upon to have his facts well expressed 
Mr. and Mrs. Hall and Mr. Lawrence are all 
represented by excellent work in Book Four 
In the Seventh Reader of the Riverside Series 
one finds the work of Pyle, Répin, Franklin 
Wood, J. E. Millais, and others, while among 
the contributing artists in the Eighth Reader 
are Dielman, Garrett, Raeburn, Creifelds, and 
Y eames 


was illustrated by 
Lawrence, who can always be de- 


illumi- 
nate the text, but enlighten children; they back 


Such illustrations not only 


the teaching of drawing by furnishing examples 
of real merit for children to study Mr. Long’s 
book, while admirably illustrated, is in itself 
a work of art. From the opening sentence, 
quoted from Bradford’s “‘ Plimoth Plantation, ”’ 
to the last, from the last 


wrote, there is not a dull paragraph in the book 


sonnet Longfellow 
The author is not only broadly national in 
spirit, but, fortunately, is artist enough to see 
the art in fine writing. He does not reduce his 


American Literature to dates, and 


titles 
to have this book as a guide will be likely to 


hames, 
The children who are so fortunate as 
appreciate American authors and their work, 
and to hold the faith that our golden age is 
not necessarily behind us. Every boy and girl 
in our public schools should know those last 
words by heart: 


‘Perhaps there lives some dreamy boy untaught 
In schools, some graduate of the field or street, 
Who shall become a master of the art, 

An admiral sailing the high seas of thought, 
Fearless and first, and steering with his fleet 
For lands not yet laid down in any chart.” 


In a personal letter to the Editor, the Author 
said: “I tried steadily to make it true, a re- 
flection of the spirit of my country as well 
as of the facts of literature.” 














A CIVIC TRIUMPH 

The city of Springfield, Massachusetts, home 
of St. Gaudens’ Deacon Chapin, of the Spring- 
field Republican, and of Webster’s Dictionary, 
to say nothing of a dozen other world-famous 
things, has added to its prestige by the erection 
of one of the most effective groups of civic 
buildings in the United States. The central 
feature of the group is a beautiful campanile, 
some three hundred feet high, containing a 
chime of twelve bells, one of which, known as 
the Children’s Bell, was given by the public 
school children of the city. The dedication of 
the Group was a brilliant function lasting three 
days, with Hon. William Howard Taft as the 
guest of honor and chief speaker. The cover 
for the program of events for Publie School 
Day was designed by Miss Lucille Ballard, a 
high school pupil. A complete exhibition of 
publie school work including moving pictures 
of classes in action, was an attractive and 
highly educational feature. Another feature 
greatly enjoyed by the people of the city was 
a series of five Chime Concerts. Three pairs 
of bronze doors, at the principal entrances 
to the civie buildings, containing panels mod- 
eled in relief by Gail Sherman Corbett, depict- 
ing scenes in the history of the city and civic 
symbols, claimed a large share of public atten- 
tion. The little entrance hall in the adminis- 
tration building, with its exquisite marbles, 
selected and combined with rare taste, shared 
with the great concert hall in the auditorium 
building, with its stately proportions and 
golden ornaments, the admiration of all the 
citizens and their guests. Mr. George Dwight 
Pratt, Chairman of the Municipal Building 
Commission was the hero of the cccasion. The 
architects of this notable group of civic struc- 
tures are Pell and Corbett of New York. The 
campanile is undoubtedly one of the beautiful 
towers of the world. 


AN ART-EDUCATIONAL SUCCESS 
In a personal letter to the Editor of the 


Scuoot Arts MaGazine, Mr. Wm. F. Kroh- 
mer, President of the Goes Lithographic Com- 
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OF CURRENT INTEREST 


pany of Chicago, said recently, that since last 
June they had printed nearly a million copies 
of the Applied Arts Drawing Books, of the 
one-bcok-a-year series, for the Atkinson Ment- 
zer Company. This is a strong testimonial 
to the quality of work done by Miss Seegmiller 
and her advisory board, Mr. Perry of Pratt 
Institute, Mr. James Hall, and Professor 
Sargent of Chicago University. This series 
of drawing books was Miss Seegmiller’s last 
gift. Some idea of the scope, the orderliness 
of plan, and the pedagogical and artistic ex- 
cellence of these books may be gathered by 
placing the eight in order side by side and open- 
ing them all to the first page, then all to the 
second, and so on throughout. Nothing 
essential is omitted; nothing useless is included 
Every drawing is right; every design good 
The course unfolds logically from first to last 
and from grade to grade, revealing a steady 
progression from the simple to the complex, 
from the primitive to the best yet, and all with 
the children ever in mind. 


A SIGN OF PROGRESS 

The third annual meeting of the College Art 
Association of America was held in the Assem- 
bly Room of the Harper Memorial Library 
at the University of Chicago on the twenty- 
ninth and thirtieth of December. 

The purpose of the organization is to pro- 
mote and standardize efficient instruction in 
the Fine Arts in the American Institutions of 
higher education. Its membership has doub- 
led during the past year and now represents 
over fifty of the leading colleges and universi- 
ties of the United States. 

The opening address of the President of 
the Association, Prof. Holmes Smith of Wash- 
ington University, emphasized the necessity 
of placing the study of the Fine Arts on par 
with other college subjects, and suggested 
definite methods of procedure for organization 
to this end. 

Prof. F. B. Tarbell of the University of 
Chicago presented evidence in Greek Sculpture 
of the free and direct attack on the marble 
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without the modeled lay figure in clay or plaster 
from which the finished marble is reproduced 
by mechanical process in more recent sculp- 
ture. 
ence to the slight variety of similar forms; by 


His argument was supported by refer- 
the absence of marks, suggesting mechanical 
reproduction in unfinished pieces; by tenden- 
cies to compose figures out of pieces of marble, 
rather than in one piece; by the avoidance of 


division in the marble through 
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parts of the sculpture; and by the different 
depths of background given to different parts of 
the same frieze, suggesting that no finished mod- 
el was prepared before the attack upon the stone. 

The subject, ‘‘Fine Arts as a requirement 
for the A. B. Degree,’’ was well presented by 


Prof. A. V. Churchill, of Smith College. Pro- 
fessor Churchill’s assertions that ‘History 
has been rewritten on the evidence of Fine 


Arts once undiscovered,” argument for 
the necessity of a study of these arts by those 


was 


who presume to know and understand cultural 
development. 

A paper on the subject, “‘The Teaching of 
Arts in the College,”’ by Prof. O. S. Tonks of 
Vassar College, in which it was asserted that 
technical work in drawing, painting, and model- 





ing had no place in the college course, aroused 
this 
discussion that a majority of those present 


much discussion. It was evident from 


favored technical work as a laboratory process, 
supplementing the study of Theory, History, 
and Philosophy of Esthetics. 

Prof. Arthur Pope of Harvard University 
gave a detailed and illustrated presentation of 
“Drawing and Painting in College Courses”’ 


as developed at Harvard. The purpose of 





these courses was emphasized as cultural rather 
than professional and as comparable to courses 
in English Composition. 

Professor Sargent of Chicago University 
was elected President of the Association for 
the coming year, and Miss Cushman of Chicago 


University was elected Secretary-Treasurer.*' 

The United States is not the only country 
The 
view published herewith by courtesy of Praxis 


where pageantry is invading the schools. 


shows a group of happy German children in 
American teachers would do 
well to note the excellence of design and work- 
manship exhibited in the trappings of these 
children, all the result of their own efforts under 
well trained teachers. 


gala costume. 
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